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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. MURRAY will publish on November 23 THE LIFE OF 


ABDUR RAHMAN, AMIR OF AFGHANI- 
STAN. Jfdited by MIR MUNSHI SULTAN 
MOHAMMAD KHAN, Secretary of State of Afghanistan. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 32s. 


A HERO OF TIRAH. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN HAUGHTON, 


COMMANDANT OF THE 836th SIKHS. 
A Memoir. By Major A. C. YATE, 


2nd (Duke of Connaught’s Own) Baluch Battalion, F.R.G.S. ; Author of ‘* England and Russia Face to Face in Asia” &c. 
With Photogravure Portraits and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


A NEW WORK BY YVES GUYOT. THE LATEST 6s. NOVELS. 
BOER POLITICS: an Answer to 
GUYOR Balto of Le Siicle Paris, Luge aown te papercons, > 6 | THE HEARTS HIGHWAY. 
ee (Ready next week. BY MARY E. WILKINS. [Just published. 
A NEW STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. THE WORLDLINGS 
A SEA KING’S M I DSH I PMAN,. BY LEONARD MERRICK. : {Just published. 
An Episode in the Life of the famous Lord Cochrane (afterwards Lord ee 
} ge a ae LEE KNIGHT. With r2 Illustrations by Monro S, JOHN CHARITY. 
" Pies BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. (Just published. 


A CENTURY OF OUR SEA | parson PETER. 


STORY. By WALTER JEFFERY, Author of “ The King's Yard” s 
&c. With a Photogravure Frontispiece of Lord Nelson. Crown 8vo. 6s. BY ARTHUR H. NORWAY. {Just published. 




















PARIS OF TO-DAY. A ENTLEMAN. 
THE LIFE OF PARIS. By orem HON. MRS WALTER FORBES. [Just published, 


RICHARD WHITEING, Author of ‘ No. 5, John Street” &c. Large 


’ 
crown Bvo. 6s. ot sien .. | A WIZIER’S DAUGHTER. 
Contents: 1. The Government Machine. II. Parisian Pastimes. III. Artistic BY LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D (Just published 
Paris. IV. Life on the Boulevard. V. Fashionable Paris. [Ready neat week. . Just published. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE | *,,hitmun Gem OF ARCADY. 
BY ARTHUR HENRY. [Ready immediately. 
LETTERS. Small crown 8vo. 5s. net. [nantes 
lisher, ‘without tolling Kase ia any way, responsible ir their authori, | ON THE WING OF OCCASIONS. 
confidently hopes that their special characteristics will be considered fully to justify BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS [Ready next week. 
their publication. (‘ Uncle Remus”). 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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A Life-Long Treasure 


(For Every Business or Professional Gentleman) 
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“Derby” Roll-Top Desk: 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 


POOPOOCOOFIIFOFOOO6 99960666000 00060600008 


The ‘‘ Derby” Desks are the Finest in the 3 
3 World. Made of the best woods and materials, 
in various styles; specially constructed to 
3 stand climatic changes ; do not warp, swell, or 
shrink ; the door bottoms are panelled in, and 
@ thus dust-proof; drawers run easily. The 
3 ** Derby” Desks are handsome, full of pigeon- 
¢ holes and handy contrivances, the Roll-Top 
$ locks all drawers automatical'y when shut 
@ down, and there are general excellences not 
@ to be found in similar makes of desks. Made 
¢ in sections, readily take t> pieces, go through 
$ any doorway, will not wear out. Each desk 
6 made under supervision of originator. Prices 
@as low as consistent with first-class work 
@and material. Indispensable in the office. ys 
¢ Invaluable in the study. > 4 


:FREE! 








eee 


Any reader of “ The Outiook”’ can have copies of our Hand- 3 
some tilustrated No. 29 Desk Catalogues, on application. ~ 
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2466666 


THOMAS TURNER (Leicester), Ltd. 


44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


LONDON, E.C. 


> 


23 Snow Hill, BIRMINGHAM ; LEICESTER; 
And 19 Market Street, BRADFORD. 
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£4444666646666666%664 
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CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 





HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone: ‘‘ 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 


IMURRAY’S 


a MELLOW 
MIXTURE. 82 


TOBACCO. 


For Thirty Years the Irish National 
Smoking Mixture. 


BELFAST. / 








GENUINE 
TOBACCO. 
GUARANTEED 
PURE. 
NATURAL 
FLAVOUR. 











SMOKERS 
SHOULD 
TRY IT 
& JUDGE FOR 
SERSEEVES, | 
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THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORG 


GENTLEMEN S 





FUR-LINED 


OVERCOATS 


ready for 


immediate wear 


163 and 165 Regent Street, 


LONDON, W. 





botels 


———— we 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Sunny site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 


Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL.—Centre of splendid sea 


front; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming bath. 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from 12s. daily or 34 guineas weekly. For further par- 
ticulars apply to MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, 


position. 
cuisine. 











facing sea, central 
First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). a 

S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H, W. HAYWARD. 








LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL.— 


En p. from 108. 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets. 


NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits : 
(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 














Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE ee oe os - o0 NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES : 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING, 


On the instalment plan 

oe NORMAN & STACEY, LTD. 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA ST, EC, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 
in 7ruth, writes: * Norman 
| & Stacey have introduced in 
| their business an ingenious safe- 
} guard against the risk of loss to 
| his widow or family through 
the death of the hirer. They 
ive an INSURANCE UPON HIS 


IFE 
Moderate Prices. Free De- 
| livery Town or Country. Call 
| and View stock before Furnish- 
| ing locally. 


NOTICE.—NORMAN & STACEY, 

LTD., have been given the Highes' 
% Award (a Diploma of Hon: our) for 
their Exhibit of Furnicure at the 








Woman's Exhibition, Earl's Court, 





Igoo. 
Call and compare quality and prices with other firms’. 











THE BRINSMEAD * * 
* 20th CENTURY ~ 
* » PIANO CATALOGUE 


10 NEW MODELS, 
NEW SCALES, 
NEW DESIGNS, 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 
in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 


Free on application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., 


18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 





** Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 
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Posr Free 


No Size at_10/0 


REMAINS UNALTERED. 
The Improved Sizes are unquestionably 
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Waive ror CATALOGUE. 
~ Cheapsiate £é . : 
Avenue def 


Wh h Ethan ST” } 
AND AT ALL STATIQNERS. 














BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 126. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders : — 
(1) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 
with other offices.—(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions.— 
(4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 
Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 
will find the Company’s agency terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices—-BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL | 
SERVICE. | 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY, 
BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS, 


South- 

Steamers. London. ampton. 
*NORMAN 

(via Madeira) ......+eeeee once - = Nov. 17 
xtGASCON | 
(via Las Palmas) .4..+++0+.e008 Nov. 16 Nov. 37) 

xsGUELPH 

(via Las Palmas) .......seesee — Nov. 21 | 
*DUNVEGAN CASTLE | 

(via Madeira) ........0 evvece a Nov. 24 
faRAGLAN CASTLE 

(via Teneriffe) ....-++.e008 oes Nov. 23 Nov. 24 
*SCOT | 
ee ee Te » — Dec. 1. 
xtAVONDALE CASTLE | 

(Las Palmas) «...+..se00 coecce Nov. 30 Dec. 1 
xI1GREEK | 
(via Las Palmas) ...seeeeeeeees — Dec. 5 

* Royal Mail Seca, + Intermediate Steamer. 
x To Delagoa Bay. § Mauritius Steamer. 
a Also via St. Helena. t Beira Steamer. 


Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for | 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street. 











THE PAR PARKER 


LUCKY 
TLESS CURVE 
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€ 
Spring Lock does away wi Sar 
Break” Cap is warranted one 4 suit 
FASHIONED: every hand. 8/6, 10/6 upws ard Stecial, 6/6; 
Euclid, §/-; Gravity Stylo, 3/6. (oe ng Book- AGE’ 
let, Guarat intee, and name "of nearest dealer free. | } 


PARKER PEN CO., 195, Oxford St., London. | 











OCEAN SERVICES 


UICHANAN ©? -R. ie 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 


B LE ND HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


SCOTCH WHISKY — yoxonama (Inland Sea), SHANG- : 


| HAI, HONG KONG. 


| 
| FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 
For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
| 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. : 


SPECIAL AUTUMN CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 


JAMES BUCHANAN & Co. London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 


: days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
By Appointment to £15 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 

H.M. THE QU EEN Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 
Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any % 

AND H.R.H. port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 

above-named line within six months. 


TH E ; PRI NC E OF WALES. For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
| FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 
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SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. | 
| 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
4 | 
8° What with........ Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 


their own Securities."—Daity Matt, May gthy 1900. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
ei-c2 cancer’ Lane. SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own control 
and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, 


Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. 
SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 


STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s. 


PROPRIETORS : 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. USUAL PRICES 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 
6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 


and Secretary, at the Company's Offices : 


63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


LONDON & SMYRNA 


ARE OFFERING 


PERSIAN CARPETS 


AT 


ONE-FOURTH OFF 


These fine Carpets, woven for America, 
Lil have by the elections been diverted 


to the English markets, and 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Q. MAPLE«co "U 





E P P Ss , Ss fom ARE OFFERING THEM AT im f 
| 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


25 PER CENT. OFF 
USUAL PRICES 


©) PERSIAN CARPETS Cf) 














FOR COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, dc., DRINK 


VICHY GELESTINS spc 


CAUTION.—See that each bottle has a neck label with VIQHY-ETAT and the name of the 
Sole Importers: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26 Upper Thames Street, Lonvon, E.C. 





LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
LONDON PARIS SMYRNA 


MAPLE & GO 
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LittLe C.B, I say—if you like to come in and play 
with us, you shall be leader. 

LitrLe RoseBERY. But what about that big boy behind 
the gate ? 


GENERAL BULLER has borne himself on his return from 
the war with the dignity and simplicity which best con- 
sort with the name of soldier. It would have been false 
modesty for him to have avoided the public congratula- 
tions his countrymen were so desirous to bestow. But 
there was a true modesty in his speeches, and they were 
models of the brevity and felicitous phrasing that come 
of true feeling. General Buller may not be a great 
strategist, but he is a competent leader of British men, 
and he is, in a superlative sense, a true Englishman. His 
refusal to doctor his despatches was the act of a man who 
values honour above everything ; and some of his failures 
—notably the Spion Kop movement—seemed due to a too 
chivalrous consideration for commanders beneath him, 
But he has been throughout a hero to his men; the more 
he ‘* failed” the more they trusted him, and even Lord 
Roberts must give way to him as a soldier’s idol. There is 
no touchstone of character to compare with the soldier in 
the rough-and-tumble of warfare, when the worst and 
weakest sides of human nature inevitably reveal them- 
selves. General Buller can never earn a greater reward 
than the homage of his men, 
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Tue Tsar is smitten with typhoid fever, and everybody 
must wish him a speedy recovery. He is known to be an 
amiable man of high thoughts and enlightened sentiments. 
Russia might have a ruler who had none of these qualities, 
and then the world would see in what the particular virtue 
of the present Tsar consists. For it would not seem at 
first sight as if he had managed or even tried to impress 
his personal virtues upon the policy of Russia. The 
annexation of Manchuria under the form of a temporary 
occupation proceeds in spite of any Tsar. The mightiest 
autocrat is after all but the instrument of his nation’s 
destiny, and even when he seems most to be controlling it 
he is but riding it. When he seeks to oppose it comes 
ultimate failure to him ; for he is mortal, and the greater 
forces of a people’s volition continue their natural path. 
So if the world does not see in Russia’s policy any influence 
of the Tsar’s known characteristics it must not blame 
him. It should honour him for not urging on, as he 
might do, the mighty conflicts which loom in the path of 
Russia’s progress—people against people. 


Tue foreign Ministers at Pekin have now rendered 
their joint account, and China thinks it exorbitant. The 
United States appear to sympathise with her to some 
extent, and they are excellent judges of commercial value. 
Certainly, it cannot be a moderate account. The cere- 
monial portions will present little difficulty. China will 
willingly erect a handsome monument to Baron von 
Ketteler, and send an Imperial Prince to Germany with an 
apology. She may even permit rational intercourse 
with the Emperor. But a country would be in the very 
last stage of decay which should execute high officials at 
the demand of other nations without further trial or proof, 
abolish her councils; raze her forts on the Chi-li coast, im- 
port no more arms or ammunition, and suspend provincial 
examinations for Government posts (the very breath 
of her people’s life) for five years in districts where 
outrages have occurred. She may do these things, or 
some of them ; but it is highly probable she will do none 
of them in the form and fulness in which they are 
demanded. The Powers are aware, and China is aware, 
that these demands cannot be enforced by the Powers 
without straining their joint action to the breaking point. 
The world will see. Meanwhile the deprecations of the 
United States are highly ominous. Li Hung Chang has 
not yet replied to the Russian invitation to resume the 
government of Manchuria under Russia’s protection. 
Russia stipulates for 40,000 of her troops to guard the 
railways, and Li Hung Chang is probably asking : Against 
whom? The direction of the railway from Tientsin to 
Shan-hai-kwan has been handed back by Russia to the 
British. Eight millions is the amount of the bill presented 
by the German Emperor to his Reichstag for operatiors 
in China. The Emperor made a most businesslike speech. 
German interests and German honour were at issue, and 
that is the cost of vindicating them: please pay. Chira 
will cost Europe many more millions before Europe under- 
stands her, far less controls her. 


Tue Paris Exhibition is a thing of the past. To 
Britain it is as if it had never been. The people of this 
country have largely ignored it, whether as exhibitors or 
visitors. If display counts for anything—a point on which 
British manufacturers have grave doubts—Germany has 
gained chief distinction. She seized the opportunity to 
show the world the tremendous strides she has made in 
all commercial products ; she seized it vulgarly, no doubt, 
as our Paris Correspondent shows, but she did seize it. 
Britain, busy with an exciting war and a commerce of 
unexampled volume and prosperity, did not greatly heed. 
To France the benefits have been largely political. The 
Exhibition has served to preoccupy the Parisians for a 
year, and a year counts for much in the present state of 
parties in France. For the immediate future her present 
rulers have nothing to offer the populace as a propitiation 





for peace, and Mr. Kruger’s sojourn at Marseilles comes 
pat to break the peaceful monotony at which political 
Paris ever revolts. With the disappearance of the Exhi- 
bition the gaze of the nations was withdrawn from France. 
Mr. Kruger will serve to attract their attention once more. 
The Marseilles municipality directs the people to cry 
Vive / to whatever they choose, but they must not say 
@ bas! to anything. Excellent! To the turbulent 
part of France one @ bas/ is worth six Vivesi And yet 
nothing is more certain than that the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of France are a peaceful, orderly, reasonable 
folk, wishful of nothing so much as to be left alone in their 
daily pursuits. Paris—or shall we say a section of the 
Paris Press ?—will not leave them alone, but poisons them 
with false prejudices and excites them to dangerous 
hatreds. France thus becomes the spoiled coquette of 
the nations, whose favours are apt to be as dangerous as 
her spites and enmities. Happily she has statesmen who 
know how to keep‘cool heads. 


Coat is the true basis of British greatness. We 
may talk as we like of our national energy, skill, and 
ingenuity—doubtless they would in any case have carried 
us far—but the real advantage we possess over other 
nations consists in our cheap and abundant coal and iron 
deposits. And so the question of the exhaustion of our 
coalfields has become one of our periodic national bogies. 
It has been exorcised so often that the public decline to be 
frightened. They are encouraged in their apathy by the 
great differences of opinion among scientific experts and 
inquirers. An interesting contribution to the subject is 
contained in the Blue-book just issued giving tabulated 
statements of the total production of British mines during 
the past year. Mr. C. le Neve Foster, Inspector of Mines, 
prefaces the book with some interesting considerations 
which should give the most heedless person pause. The 
total output of coal in the British Isles last year exceeded 
220 millions of tons. This shows an increase of 9 per 
cent. on the production of the previous year. The country 
is producing double the quantity of coal it did in 1870, and 
perhaps four times the total for 1850. Now, coal is our 
national capital. It cannot be replaced; and of that 
capital we exported in 1899 more than 41 million tons. 
Every country in the world buys largely from us, chiefly 
Welsh steam coal, and the demand increases yearly. 
The question of our supplies is plainly therefore becoming 
serious. Authorities differ as to the extent of our avail- 
able deposits, but there is only one opinion as to the waste 
that goes on. It is simply appalling. The statement 
was made recently by Professor Perry at a meeting of 
the British Association that only one-twelfth part of the 
available energy of coal is utilised by the best steam 
engines; the worst employ a smaller proportion still. 
Along this line of improved methods of combustion lies the 
truest economy. Our very wealth in coal has made us 
carelessly prodigal. The fall of city smoke is a national 
reproach, which must be removed. We cannot afford to 
squander unused eleven-twelfths of our chief source of 
commercial greatness. We pay Ministers to govern us. 
Are they to remain for ever mute upon a great national 
problem of this kind ? 


Tue London police-constable is the marvel of all foreign 
observers. They quite fail to comprehend why all this 
moving mass of street traffic, human and quadrupedal, 
should instantly, and without protest, arrest itself when he 
steps in front and puts up his hand. They imagine he 
must have some tremendous powers behind him ; other- 
wise carmen would abuse him and cabmen ride him down. 
It takes time and special consideration to recognise in this 
quiet man in blue the true genius of the British people— 
the greatest potentate left in the world, with fewer 
rebellious subjects than any Emperor or Sultan whatever. 
What they would think if they knew he begins official life 
on a wage of 27s. a week can only be guessed. That is 
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the figure to which his pay in the City proper has just 
been raised. It will increase to £2 a week at the end of 
six years’ service, and all ranks must contribute to a 
superannuation fund. The scale of pay of the entire force 
is proposed to be raised under a scheme of the City 
Corporation, from constable to Chief Commissioner, and 
nobody will say that it is not deserved. In London, 
beyond the City, he failed last year to catch 257 burglars, 
1,213 housebreakers, and 522 shopbreakers ; and £88,549 
of stolen property went unrecovered. But for all that the 
moral power of the British constable is beyond that of the 
police of any foreign city. In strict theory he is but a citizen 
deputed by other citizens to keep the peace and enforce 
observance of law. Strange to say, he rarely, if ever, 
seeks to overpass that character. He has a thoroughly 
national respect for the right of his fellow men to settle 
their differences and difficulties themselves. He asks you 
to ‘‘pass along, A/ease.”” He stops a mile of fashionable 
equipages in the height of the season to allow a baby in a 
perambulator to cross Piccadilly. He is occasionally gravely 
but intensely humorous, as when he pulls up the traffic 
while he leads a blind and perfectly illegal beggar over the 
crossing. He saves lives heroically at times from burning 
houses, as witness the magisterial presentation of medals 
the other day at Clerkenwell and Worship Street. He 
is, in fact, the very embodiment of liberty founded on 
reciprocal duty and respect for order. Probably his pay, 
even yet, is too low for his qualities and deserts 


A rociess London is a dream as of Fairyland or 
Paradise. The inhabitants of the vast city have settled 
down into an unshakeable fog-hopelessness. O-casion- 
ally one may note a kind of pride or boastfulness in refer- 
ences to the London blackness. None so dark, so thick, 
so sulphurous as London’s fog. Probably, therefore, the 
plan of the Rev. J. M. Bacon will be derided betorenand ; 
nevertheless his proposed experiments are to be welcomed, 
if only because they show that the domination ot darkness 
is not to remain unchallenged. Mr. Bacon intends to 
study the fog-formation of London from a ballvon, and to 
try the effect of firing charges of guncotton at the murky 
masses. It is easy to laugh at the idea; but the really 
remarkable thing is that it should be left to private 
individuals to take action in a matter that so vitally affects 
the health and welfare of the metropolis of our Empire. Yet 
if the London County Council or the Government were to 
appoint a competent commission to investigate the whole 
subject, it is not credible but that some means of ameliora- 
tion would be arrived at. A bad fog in London will kill 
more people in a day than the much feared and talked-of 
plague has destroyed in Glasgow during its entire course. 
In their alarm the people of Glasgow have spent more than 
a million of money in preventive and remedial measures, 
yet for a far worse pest that comes unfailingly every year 
to London no authority feels moved to inquire into its 
causes or study the means of mitigation. The white 
ground-mists that gather along the Barking marshes are 
the parents of our fog, but the coal smoke and the grime 
that load them down to choke and oppress us are things 
of man’s production and ought to be within his powers of 
prevention. 


Aumost all Churchmen, we imagine, will hearvily wel- 
come the letter of the Archdeacons of London and Middle- 
sex, in which they ask the Bishop of London to bring the 
threatened ritual prosecutions to a summary end by the 
use of his veto. A clearer case for its lawful exercise 
scarcely can be imagined. Whatever excess of ritual 
there may have been in the three churches attacked—St. 
Augustine’s, Stepney; St. Michael's, Shoreditch ; and St. 
Clement’s, City Road—the proper means of reme tying it 
is not to be found in prosecutions begun by irre-ponsible 
persons having no sort of connection with the parishes 
concerned. Both the Archdeacons are pronounced Low 


Churchmen, a fact which gives their appeal ad Jitional 
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weight. The ritual prosecutions of thirty years ago 
showed how futile such proceedings are : how they pro- 
duce the maximum of heated strife with the minimum of 
practical result. A renewal of them would be especially 
deplorable just now, when we are hoping that the recent 
Round-table Conference will have done much to lessen 
party strife within the Church. Of course, those who are 
threatening these prosecutions may have the good sense 
to withdraw, seeing that their action is disowned by the 
Church Association and every responsible Evangelical. 
If, however, they persist, we trust that the Bishop will 
put his veto to the exact use for which it is intended— 
namely, to nip in the bud vexatious litigation, which can 
have no other effect than to stir up bitterness and to hinder 
the practical work of the English Church, 


WHILE we have all been wondering when the Board of 
Education was going to do something, it was preparing 
its first report, which has just been issued as a Blue-book. 
Of course there is plenty to say about elementary schools, 
science and art, and so forth—(we are glad, by the way, 
to see that there is nowa council of art advisers, including 
Sir W. Richmond) ; but it is the secondary schools which 
need areport. The Blue-book complains that so far very 
few schools have applied for inspection. But where are 
the inspectors? When the Government show they are 
in earnest, by appointing some first-rate inspectors, not 
having been inspectors of elementary schools, then we 
may talk. Voluntary inspection will be of little use, 
because the chief public schools will probably prefer 
university examinations, and in some respects (e.g. hygiene) 
they need inspection most. The Consultative Committee has 
sat once, and we devoutly hope they will immediately insist 
on a return, from all schools, of income, expenditure per 
head of the scholars, and salaries paid to the teachers. 
Only the strong hand can help English education now. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks in another column, ‘‘ Who is 
responsible ?”’ for the disgraceful muddling which for six 
weeks or more past has been disturbing our busiest 
thoroughfares and imperilling lives. The question, like 
so many others of the kind, remains unanswered; we 
apparently pay Ministers of State and other great per- 
sonages national and civil for duties of quite another 
kind. For all that, this problem of the London streets 
demands serious consideration. One ray of consolation 
there is, and one alone—the success of the electric under- 
ground lines. The prospectus of the Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway, just issued, takes the ‘‘ Twopenny 
Tube” as its model, and proposes to emulate its pro- 
sperity. We say nothing in this column of the financial 
aspects of the new scheme ; but we welcome every project 
of the kind as an addition to intra-mural locomotion. The 
only drawback of the Oxford Street ‘‘ tube” is its popu- 
larity. Passengers are content to stand for the entire 
journey in overcrowded carriages rather than sit through 
the grimy tunnels of the antiquated Metropolitan and 
District systems. The travelling by the “tube” is 
cleanly, airy, cheap, and expeditious. One arrives at one’s 
business in a decent condition, and not as if a bath 
were the proper consequence of travelling. There is 
not the slightest public evidence that either the 
Metropolitan or the District Railway has laid the 
lessons of the new electric traction to heart. They go 
On in their old lumbering, grimy, sulphurous way ; and if 
their receipts show a heavy decline at the end of the finan- 
cial year they must expect no public sympathy. In all 
their years of monopoly they have done nothing to appease 
public grievance at their notorious defects, and it looks as 
if Nemesis were upon them. What is wanted is another 
main “tube” line from Hammersmith to the City by way 
of Piccadilly and the Strand; and yet another from 
Notting Hill to Islington, and thence down the City Road. 
Cross systems from Highgate and Hampstead must 
follow, and then farewell to the funereal omnibus and the 
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futile hansom cab within the area affected. There is 
nothing more humorous in the street-life of London than 
the make-believe of a hansom cab ride. The sudden 
dashes of the horse from one crossing to another, the 
unfailing conviction of the driver that he is fairly off at 
last ; the hole in the street ; the brewer's dray in the lane; 
the row of coal waggons; the hay wain; and the gas- 
gang’s kopje, all conspire to depress passenger and driver 
alike, and would break the heart of the most gallant steed 
that ever ran in cab-harness. Let us have more “ tubes.” 


THE withdrawal of Lord Rosslyn’s book, in which 
gross misbehaviour was imputed to the Household 
Cavalry and roth Hussars at Sanna’s Post, has not been 
deemed a sufficient satisfaction for his ill-founded allega- 
tions. Sir Dighton Probyn, on behalf of the Prince of 
Wales, telegraphed to Lord Roberts for an authoritative 
Opinion on the occurrence, and the Commander-in-Chief’s 
reply is an indignant repudiation of the ‘‘ false state- 
ment.” Lord Rosslyn follows this up with a letter to the 
Prince of Wales, in which he apologises to all concerned 
in a manner which leaves no doubt as to the insufficiency 
and untruth of the reports on which he based his allega- 
tions. He says he founded himself on the statements of 
officers made to him personally. The whole incident 
points a moral. Not every man who chooses to go 
through a campaign is capable of writing a book about it. 
The special correspondent must bring a trained intelligence 
to his work, and, above all, he must learn to sift the true 
from the false in the tittle-tattle of the camp. Nowadays 
the itch to write a book is so widespread that training, 
reflection, and a respect for the whole truth are the last 
requisites dreamed of. The first consideration is to 
startle the reader, and for that material is everywhere 
ready to hand. The reading public is beset by sensation- 
mongers, whether it be on the subject of hospitals, the 
conduct of soldiers on the field, or their behaviour in the 
camp. If the incident now so authoritatively characterised 
by Lord Roberts serves to curb the too free fancy of 
irresponsible book and pamphlet makers, it will have 
accomplished something. Let us have the facts always, 
even when unpleasant, but let it be certain that the writer 
is a seeker after truth, and not after personal notoriety. 


THE PLAIN WAY IN CHINA 
By OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE FAR EAST 


THE mass of information which we receive week by week 
from the Far East is enough to perplex even those who are 
well acquainted with the regions beyond. How much 
more so the “‘poor foreigner” at home in whose mind 
there is a jumbled picture of bloodthirsty, almond-eyed 
Celestials, massacred missionaries, and semi-militant 
members of the Corps Diplomatique forming hollow 
squares upon the tennis courts within the grounds of the 
British Legation, ready to take the lives of their dear ones 
at a moment’s notice, Your journals only need to com- 
plete the picture by reporting the elopement of Li Hung 
Chang with the Empress Dowager on a bicycle made for 
two. 

The situation as regards the people of China them- 
selves stands thus:—A portion of the inhabitants of the 
Chinese Empire, headed by the Empress Dowager and her 
clique, which includes such important Manchus as Prince 
Tuan, and Chinese patriots of the Li Ping Héng class, have 
declared themselves against the foreigner and his works. 
The ex-Emperor, Kwang Hsii, who really favours reform, 
has been dragged into the vortex of this anti-foreign out 
burst—no doubt against his will. He stands practically 
alone at present. The reform party are scattered all over 
the empire, and those mandarins who would gladly help 
him out of his trouble are afraid to move, for they stand 
as cockle-shells in an angry sea, and they know the danger 
of espousing a cause possibly unpopular with the masses. 
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The great and influential viceroys in the Yangtsze Valley 
are by no means antagonistic to such foreign innovations 
as might be applicable to their countrymen. They have 
promised us their aid, and, from all we can learn, are 
doing their best to allay the rebellious spirit of their 
viceregal subjects, who are by no means enamoured 
either of the Manchu rule, as dictated by the Empress 
Dowager, or of the “‘ white peril.” 

In Southern China we have malcontents of another 
class, who may be subdivided as follows: (1) Those who 
are dead against the Government and its officials, who 
‘*squeeze”’ them most notoriously —especially in the 
viceroyalty of the ‘‘ Liang Kwang ”"—Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. It may be mentioned that during the vice- 
royalty of Li Han Chang—brother of the one and only 
Li—the taxes were increased to such an extent that many 
were unable profitably to follow their lawful calling, and so 
became pirates. To this day the pet name of Li Han 
Chang among the people of Canton is ‘‘ bottomless purse.” 
There are (2) those who desire reform, and would sup- 
port the Manchu dynasty in the person of the ex-Emperor 
Kwang Hsii, in whom they recognise a ruler desirous of 
introducing a new and better state of things. The majority 
of this section are of the returned-emigrant class—men 
who have lived for years in foreign lands, and having made 
money abroad have returned to their native villages. 
They are banded into a society having for its object re- 
form. They have ample funds and to my certain know- 
ledge are armed with the best modern rifles, which may, 
and doubtless will, be used to enforce their ideas when a 
suitable opportunity offers itself. 

And how are the Powers handling the problem pre- 
sented by these diverse peoples? The foreign Ministers 
at Pekin are endeavouring to arrange among themselves 
preliminary terms of peace with the Chinese Government 
such as may later on form the basis of a final settlement. 
The cumbersomeness of the methods of the Concert of 
Europe makes it impossible to expect an early final settle- 
ment. But suppose in the not-too-distant future the Allies 
are served with a Krugerian ultimatum from the Court at 
Si-ngan-fu, will it pay them to send a large expeditionary 
force to that inaccessibly hilly country? When at length 
they arrive at that city of palaces, is it not likely that they 
would find that the wily Empress had forestalled them 
and been on the trek westward with a start of six weeks 
or so? And the further west the Allied forces penetrated, 
the fiercer would be the resistance offered, for they would 
encounter the fanatical Mohammedans, who, it is rumoured, 
have buried the hatchet and are friends with their old foe, 
General Tung-Fu-Hsiang, at present ‘‘ on leave” in those 
regions, and well aware, no doubt, that Ins head is badly 
wanted by the Allies. That is one possibility of the near 
future, and it provokes reflections the reverse of comfort- 
able. For the present, at least, the Powers appear to 
recognise that partition (about which they talk so lightly) 
is not the policy. That such a course would not suit our 
own true interests, or indeed that of the trading nations, 
we may take as an elementary statement upon which to 
ground our future course of action. 

But what, then, should be England’s line of policy and 
procedure? Had we not lost our prestige and influence 
in.North China by a series of incomprehensible blunders, 
dating back to the termination of the Chino-Japanese war, 
when, with the greatest tradal interests of any foreign 
country with China, we stood out of the settlement 
question while the most unlooked-for triple alliance— 
Russia, France, and Germany—laid the foundation of and 
raised the Asiatic problem on a pinnacle of difficulties the 
first-fruits of which we now are reaping—had we not 
acted thus we might to-day be dictating the only feasible 
line of procedure under existing conditions. But, as it is, 
while insisting upon the adequate punishment of those who 
have taken an active part in the massacre of Europeans, 
we should endeavour to view the situation from the stand- 
point of the Chinese, and make some allowance for 
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patriotism. An intense love of their country and, 
perhaps, a fear of an invasion of contemptible outsiders 
have been strong factors in their late action, and we 
should remember that factor, without any weak leniency 
in dealing with those who should have known better than 
the common herd. 

And after adequate punishment of the real leaders in 
guilt we should, I am convinced, endeavour to replace 
the ex-Emperor upon the throne and secure the appoint- 
ment of a strong advisory council of foreign experts to 
guide the ship of State. One of the first important steps 
to be taken should be the formation of a gendarmerie, 
officered by foreigners, to police the empire, establish law 
and order, and guarantee security for life and property. 
It is highly essential likewise to form a riverine police 
upon the various waterways in Central and Southern 
China. This force should be officered by Europeans— 
naval or ex-naval men, if possible—and equipped with 
shallow-draught gunboats similar to the Sandpiper and 
Woodlark, which were designed and built by Messrs. 
Yarrow some two years since for our Government. These 
boats, drawing but two feet of water, could penetrate into 
all the creeks which are now the happy hunting-grounds 
of the Chinese pirate. Within the various ‘‘ spheres” of 
influence the foreign Governments should place experts to 
assist the viceroys and governors to carry out reformatory 
measures. Especially should each provincial Government 
have the services of an expert foreign engineer, who 
should superintend the reconstruction of the main roads 
upon the macadamised system, carry out reclamation and 
other works. Such preliminary measures would form the 
groundwork for a gradual reformation. Of course the 
difficulties to be surmounted ere these preliminary measures 
can be accomplished are great, nevertheless the problem 
has to be tackled. In Central China our worst fear should 
be rebellion emanating from Hunan, to which province it 
is said a mission of Northern agitators has proceeded. 
We should therefore loyally support Chang Chih-tung, 
the Wu-Chang viceroy, with gunboats and men. The 
water unfortunately is getting too low at present for 
cruisers to reach Hankow; we should send a cruiser 
squadron up the Yangtsze during the summer months 
when the water is high, as the people up there scarcely 
ever see any British ships larger than a gunboat, and 
firmly believe that even these have to get a pass to pro- 
ceed up the river from the military mandarin at Wosung. 
If we do not support the Yangtsze viceroys zmmediately, 
and in every possible manner, it will not be long before 
the Valley of the Great Waterway is ablaze, and we shall 
require more than gunboats to restore peace. 


BOOKS | MIGHT WRITE 
(MR. KRUGER) 


Ir is understood that Mr. Kruger has determined to 
devote the rest of his days to the pursuit of letters. He 
will acquire a cottage at Hampstead, purchase a cheap 
new typewriter, and proceed as soon as may be with the 
composition of the following works : 


THE BACK WAY OUT 
By STEPHANUS 

Being an account of how a gentleman of seventy-five 
made his way overland (with the assistance of various 
railways and pots of money) from Pretoria to Machadodorp, 
and from Machadodorp to Lorenzo Marquez, without 
accident. 

MY TRIP TO EUROPE 


By JOHANNES 
(A Sequel to the Foregoing) 
*,* N.B.—The Earl of Rosslyn, whose sympathies 
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well known, has kindly consented to supply an introduc- 
tion to each of these important volumes. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
By PAULUS 


This sumptuous biography, compiled from materials to 
which no person save the author has had access, will con- 
sist of three main sections, entitled respectively : 


JOSEPH AS HE WAS, 
JOSEPH AS HE Is, 
AND 
JOSEPH AS HE OUGHT TO BE. 


It will be lavishly illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings 
by the compiler’s wife, and embellished with caustic re- 
marks selected from the table-talk of that lady’s lady 
friends. In the event of the ‘‘ Life” proving a success the 
publishers propose to follow it up with biographies, on 
similar lines, of Cecil J. Rhodes, Dr. Clark, Alfred Milner, 
Henry Labouchere, and other old friends. 


GOLD, GOLD, GOLD 
By JINGLE 


A treatise on the uses of money and the pull it gives 
one in the Courts of Europe (for a time). 


THE EVIL EYE 
OR 
CLEARING OUT THE TRANSVAAL 
A Romance, 
By CLEANED OUT 


In the hero of this brilliant story ‘‘The Marquis of 
Hatfield,” as well as in the comic villain, ‘* Brudder 
Bore,” the heroine ‘‘ Little Vicky,” and the man who 
does the cleaning, ‘‘R. Field-Marshall,” the reader is 
sure to recognise sundry real personages. The action 
takes place beneath the sunny skies of South Africa, and 
everything ends up happily on board a phantom ship called 
the Gelderland. 


POEMS 
be Ss... 2 3,_X%. 
CONTENTS— 
TO W. a. & 


THE BEAUTIFUL ULTIMATUM. 

PooR HUMANITY. 

WHITE FLAGS. 

ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ST. HELENA, 
ON LOOKING AT My OWN PICTURE, 

THE STEYN ON THE ESCUTCHEON. 

A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 

O ANNA, WHERE ART THOU? 

COME INTO THE GARDEN, WILHELMINA, 
THE MARSEILLES, 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE INCOMPARABLE EXPOSITION—GERMAN 
DEGRADATION—WOMAN MARCHES 


Paris : November 15 
WELL: it is all over and the International Exposition of 1900 is 
numbered with the things that have been. It was a veritable 
Truce of God while it lasted ; and it would almost seem as if some 
permanent influence may be the result. It is odd enough that, 
tired as one got of it, so tired that only the advent of the occasional 
friend could drag one thither, the closing comes with a sense of 
personal loss. It had become so much a part of the life of all 
one’s surroundings—the frail buildings had become so solid in 
appearance, once their pristine whiteness had been toned by wind 
and weather—that insensibly the whole great undertaking had 
assumed an aspect of stability good for centuries to come. Justas 
you begin to think kindly of an ancient enemy when he has gone 
his way, so one thinks all manner of good of and indulges in 
genuine regrets for this unparalleled achievement. Splendid beyond 
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belief it has undoubtedly been; with all the limitations of the 
many pieces of ridiculous architecture, too lavishly displayed, it 
has had the effect of a priceless jewel, set in that setting rich and 
rare beyond compare that is Paris. 

I suppose each one will take away his own impression. The 
dominant reminiscence in my mind, putting aside the revelation 
of the enormous economic and artistic development of Russia, is 
the strange contrast presented by the three most powerful nations 
of Western Europe. France stands in a proud unquestioned 
supremacy in everything that savours of fine taste, and ‘the 
magnificent adornment of all that makes for the splendour of 
public and private life. The architects of the day alone seem to 
have retrograded ; and we see no more the simplicity of the 
grandeurs which, under Lewis the Great, made French building 
a thing of absolute beauty. But in all other respects the artistic 
sense of the nation, frem the greatest efforts of sumptuary decora- 
tion down to the minutest detail, seems as brilliant and as far from 
reach as ever. Germany, with her prodigious expansion of com- 
merce, seems to have gotten drunk on fatness ; never, perhaps, 
has her taste been so degraded, so abased as at the present time. 
From her street architecture to her drawing-rooms, to the saloon 
decorations of her great Atlantic liners, all is overdone with mere- 
tricious ornament, senseless in conception, incredibly poor in 
execution. Merely to pass from the inexpressibly sweet, slightly 
pathetic elegance of the French sections of the great picture show 
at the Grand Palace to the German was an inevitable suggestion 
of the great gulf that separates, and ever must separate, the world 
from the half-world. And so one saw in the machinery section 
great boilers tricked out with such daintiness—such nastiness of 
daintiness—as the much-beribboned, new-shaved poodle of -a 
foolish woman can only exhibit. 

And England? Alas, poor England! Whathas come to thee, 
England, that thou shouldest have no taste at all—the Cinderella 
of the whole great show, the world’s mock there? Was it sulks? 
If so, it were foully done, and not fit for repetition. One blushes 
for one’s country for the first, may it be the last, time! 

And at eleven o’clock of the night of November 12, under a 
drizzling sleet, the cannon boomed once from the Eiffel Tower ; 
the electric lights went out as in the twinkling of an eye; and a 
silent, dispirited crowd, without raising a cheer, ploutered sadly 
home through the muddy paths which no more shall echo to the 
steps of those that made holiday. 

The paying admissions have been a little more than 47,000,000, 
out of a sale of 65,000,000 tickets sold at a franc. It is a high 
average tosay that 3}¢. might represent the price of the tickets 
actually realised. Yet all has not been loss. With each set of 
twenty tickets a lottery ticket wasissued. The few who have won 
prizes have of course benefited greatly, and among the other cases 
reduced railway fares and other advantages have made up a cer- 
tain compensation. 

Much to the delight of the crowded audience the Chamber was 
in grand form at its nine hours’ sitting on the vote of confidence 
on Thursday. What a thing it would be if they could be secured 
for a run of a fortnight at Drury Lane! It wasa real Irish row, 
and an Irish result. First, they voted confidence, and then tacked 
on two votes of censure, affecting M. Millerand (of course), and 
M. Monis, Garde des Sceaux, for extraditing Sipido. Not that 
there was any real sympathy for that young rascal, but there was 
apparently an irregularity, which was good as a stick to beat 
M. Monis with. Then they rubbed all this out, and voted con- 
fidence pure and simple by a majority of 78. On Monday they 
were quite sane again, agreed to proceed with the Budget at 
morning sittings (nine o’clock, if you please !) four days a week, 
and the liquor law reform in the afternoons. The first morning 
sitting most of the Deputies voted by proxy; but so much the 
better for despatch, and it is confidently expected that the Budget 
will be voted well within the necessary time —viz. before January I. 

A law, approved by the Chamber in the last session, has just 
been passed by the Senate by which women who have taken the 
degree of “licencié en droit” are made eligible to practice at the 
bar. Supported by the Government, the vote was 172 for, 34 
against. The mover expressly stated that the law was not the 
result of any outcry among women for admission as advocates ; 
but, in fact, an assertion of the freedom of all professions. The 
main importance of the measure is that it indicates a great 
liberalising of French thought on the woman question. The posi- 
tion of women in France is incredibly retrogradé. To take one 
instance (and a very cruel one) alone: it is the fact that in this 
country no man can be made responsible in any way for children 
born out of wedlock. Yet the women of France, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, accept their lot, not perhaps without murmur, 
but certainly without a wail. They are content with the silent 
power which makes them the real men of France. 
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FINANCE 


HINTS TO ASSURERS—I 


In four consecutive articles, concluding on November 3 
last, we dealt with the weak points of the American life 
offices, and the hints then given may serve as so many 
warnings to intending assurers. We propose to present 
some facts concerning undesirable features of life assur- 
ance, and to point out in this and subsequent articles 
what should be the main considerations which should 
guide the average man in effecting assurance on the most 
advantageous terms for himself and his family. In elabo- 
rating this scheme we determined to deal, in the first 
instance, with the three great American offices which do 
business in this country, on the ground that they form 
excellent examples of offices to be avoided. Let it not be 
thought for a moment that we are prompted by any con- 
siderations of hostility towards foreign offices. Provided 
these are good, we have nothing to say. There are ex- 
cellent American offices, but we have little knowledge of 
them in this country. And there are bad British offices— 
such, for instance, as the Absolute, which is on a small 
scale, and the position of which is anything but satisfac- 
tory. We selected the three American offices, for they 
afford good examples of those clever methods of advertise- 
ment, smart agency work, and display of figures which 
we think may entice the unwary and cause them to effect 
contracts therewith which might be effected on very much 
better terms elsewhere. Perhaps we may be allowed to 
summarise a few conclusions respecting these American 
offices which may be applied when considering certain of 
our own. First of all, big figures mean little or nothing. 
Mere display of ciphers tells the assurer nothing that he 
ought to know. He may do better with an office that 
counts its premium income in millions, or he may do 
better with one that can show merely a few hundred 
thousands. He must look further afield. 

Again, in respect of these American offices, the New 
York Life, the Mutual of New York, and the Equitable 
(U.S.A.), we have pointed out that the conditions under 
which they laboured in the past were so satisfactory for 
themselves that the results which they were able to show 
are not likely to be repeated in the future. We showed 
that their expenditure was very great in proportion to 
the best of our own offices, and was increasing, while their 
interest yield was decreasing. Hitherto the American 
offices have scored, and should have achieved far better 
results had it not been for the necessarily heavy expenditure 
in order to achieve the big figure showings, from the fact 
that they could invest more profitably in the States than 
in this country. The margin between interest returns and 
expenditure, upon which the offices have to depend for 
bonuses, has been steadily shrinking, until on the figures of 
last year only the Equitable (U.S.A.) was able to make even 
a fair showing, and in proportion to its policies in force even 
that result was very meagre. We pointed out that, as a fact, 
the bonus results of the Equitable have been shrinking, 
taking the case of a policy which came under our notice, 
and which has been in force for twenty-four years, as an 
illustration. We showed further the annual expenditure 
of these offices for each £1,000 in force, and gave 
statistics which proved that this expenditure was from 
three to four times as highas the best of our home offices. 
In this comparison we left out of the reckoning such of 
our home offices as employed no agents and such as are 
open only to particular classes, for comparison with these 
might have been unfair to the American offices. We 
argued further that neither in respect of mortality nor 
from profit from lapse could the offices claim special 
advantage, and we might have added that neither in con- 
sidering surrender values nor any other important point 
in the interests of assurers was there any advantage that 
we could see in supporting these American offices. In 
summarising these conclusions we necessarily point out 
weak points that must be looked for in considering the 
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claims of any office, British or American. Next week we 
shall abandon this more negative method of consideration, 
and turn to the main features for which the intending 
assurer must search. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Prospects Generally 


We deal separately with Kaffirs and Westralians, but we may 
take a casual review of the markets here. Much depends upon 
money, but the worst is known. The market says “thirty 
millions,” and that is fairly liberal. All that we want to know now 
is when the Chancellor will ask for it. Lombard Street will be 
pleased to oblige early in January. There will be no foolery this 
time; that American allotment of Exchequer bonds taught our 
financiers that Sir-Michael is a bit of a whip. For our part, we 
think early in January will do, and it is difficult to see how the 
loan can be floated on good terms before that date. Parliament 
assembles, let us say, on December 3, and votes the supplies within 
a few days. But Christmas and the end of the year are drawing 
near. Now, whatever cheapness of money some folk saw just 
lately was of a peculiarly unreliable nature. The floating supplies 
are very small, and Lombard Street will be very cautious. After 
the turn of the year the big loan must come, and it is early yet to 
inquire as to what form it will take. Both Consols and a new 
War Loan seem impossible at present. Exchequer bonds might 
act as a good stopgap, and later a new Colonial loan. 

In any case, we do not think the new loan will damage market 
prospects much, although money may be grumbled about between 
this and the New Year—almost certainly will be, in fact. The 
most interesting feature as markets mend will probably be a 
revival of interest in Home Rails. Certainly the declines have 
been very heavy, although present expenditure warrants them. 
Next half-year should, however, be seeing the nearing of the end 
of the heavy charges. There may soon, therefore, be a change of 
sentiment and a desire to discount the future, however much we 
may decline to trust the rally of this week. 


Buy Kaffirs 


We stick to our advice to buy Kaffirs rather than sell them. 
The financiers, the Rudds, the Robinsons, and the rest, have played 
their game, and we do not blame them. It was well to get the mining 
industry off as much taxation for the war as possible, from their 
point of view. On the other hand, the equitable plan was to make 
the industry bear as much as it could without hurting it, and to 
see that it was distributed so that new and struggling industries 
and properties should not be hampered. That, we believe, is the 
Government view. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has played his card, 
and however much the financiers may mutter, they have not a 
better in their hand. We think the last has nearly been heard of 
the complaints of these financiers. 

The truth, then, is that the mines are very little damaged, and 
that as soon as they get to work properly we shall see a big jump. 
The Continent will buy, and indeed we have seen a few signs of it 
already, but not from Paris. In that centre there is a “bear” 
account in Kaffirs, and there is a considerable “bear” account 
here. Of speculation for the rise in our market there is very 
little. The position was never sounder. We assert with the utmost 
confidence that now is the time to buy—to buy, pay for shares, 
and put them away. To repeat our words of last week, “ The 
same people who are now shouting Kaffirs down will be shouting 
them up in six months’ time, and at higher prices.” “Do not sell 
your Kaffirs,” is our advice ; “ and if you want a speculative invest- 
ment, buy them.” 

What to buy? Well, buy anything, so long as it is sound. 
Rand Mines, Goldfields, East Rands, or Randfontein, in the order 
named, for speculative purposes. For investment on a dividend 
basis buy Crown Reefs, Ferreiras, Bonanzas, Geldenhuis Estates, 
Heriots, Jubilees, Jumpers, Mays, Primroses, Glencairns, Knights, 
or Wemmers. For good speculative investments try Knight’s 
Deep, Knight Centrals, Rand Victorias, Simmer Easts, and Nigel 
Deeps, and for low-priced gambling lock-up purchases try Paarl 
Centrals or Central Nigel Deeps. Only two things are essential. 
Whatever is bought—the money to pay for the shares down and 
patience are wanted. Then, never mind the croakers, or the 
pessimistic financiers, or anybody else. 


Westralians ? 


And as to Westralians. Pity it is that there are so many 
scoundrels mixed up with them. Are they going up? the reader 
asks. We'l, perhaps. Anyway they are low enough—the best of 
them, that is. The “bears” are still aggressive, management is 
mostly mismanagement, dishonesty is as rampant as ever ; but on 
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any set-back the investor with means and with nerves of iron may 
buy. We are face to face with the fact that the sulphides can be 
treated successfully at under 30s. per ton. That means that 
Westralia must possess gold-bearing zones next to none for 
dividend purposes. Thirty shillings a ton means dividends on 
half-ounce properties, with something to spare. It is impossible 
to get away from that fact. There are adverse rumours by the 
score, but in the market there is a “bear” account; and if Paris 
were only a little stronger just now, we should see that bears can 
dance. As it is, unfortunately, Paris has been selling some of 
its holdings of late, though the cause has not been mistrust, but 
necessity. 

What to buy? When the market is in this condition, buy the 
best. Buy Great Boulders and Boulder Perseverance, Ivanhoes, 
and such like. With shares of that kind there cannot be much 
harm done. Unless——! Ah, there is the result of that 
pessimism bred of past scandals. 


Rhodesians and West Africans 


Rhodesians seem inclined to take an upward trend, notwith- 
standing the various wild fluctuations of individual shares, such as 
Matabele Reefs, which are due in great part to exceptional causes, 
such as forced selling on the part of weak holders. A market 
“tip” is Dunravens, now quoted at about 14%, it being stated that 
the property is looking well and that the shares are cheap. But 
any of the sound low-priced Rhodesians seem to offer a turn as a 
lock-up purchase. Of course there must be fluctuations, but 
sooner or later the rally will be substantial in its results. 

The West African market continues dead, although egregious 
puffing is still noticeable in some journals. Long may it remain 
in its present condition, for if it came to life again there area score 
or more of sorry swindles awaiting the public. In no market is it 
more necessary to be cautious, and on the whole there are few 
shares outside those which have the best South African support 
that can be viewed without suspicion. One thing the public must 
be specially careful about. It is absolutely necessary to avoid the 
shares which are being put upon the market at a premium, and on 
which a liability still exists. No particulars worth having are 
forthcoming. 

; Profitable Little Turks 


There is, perhaps, no immediate chance of big profits from a 
purchase of Turkish securities, and a repetition of the good luck 
attending purchases of the “B” series in 1891-2, which would 
now be returning 15 per cent., is out of the question. But it 
is rightly pointed out in the report of the Administration of 
the Uttoman Debt that the sinking fund operations have greatly 
improved the prospects of the “ B,” “C,” and “ D” series, to which 
we have already referred favourably in these columns. Even in 
the “D” series the yield is no higher than 4} per cent., on the 
“C” it works out at 4 per cent., and on the “B” series £2 35. 6d. 
It is not yield so much as prospects that the investor has to con- 
sider. At present only 1 per cent. is distributed. When will the 
various series receive 1} per cent., which is the next step that can 
be taken? Mr. Babington Smith in the Administration report 
says the funds will not yet permit it, and the Council do not intend 
to raise the interest until it can be maintained. The same in- 
terest is distributed in each series, and seeing the relatively low 
prices of the “C” and “D,” it is obviously in the interest of 
investors to advise a purchase of these issues rather than the 
other. They seem bound to increase very much in value in the 
course of the next few years, and once the reserve fund permits 
the raising of the rate of dividend to 1} per cent., we have the 
“C” yielding 5 per cent. at the present price, and the “D” 53. 
This rise must take place, in all probability, within the next three 
or four years, and as a fairly good high-yielding holding, with 
prospects of capital increase, Turkish “C” and “D” seem to be 
stocks not to be despised. 

Industrials 


There are not many features of interest in the Industrial 
section nowadays. We referred last week to the non-success of 
the “showman” group of shares, and the passing of the interim 
dividend of the AM/utoscope Company, although the directors pro- 
test that they have done good business, is a case in point. The 
Company has only been in existence less than two years, and its 
£1 shares are at 5s. 6d. It is probably as much as they are worth, 
and we doubt whether there will ever be another interim dividend 
or any distribution worth speaking of on the big capital. Depend- 
ing on patents, shares of this class are never a tempting purchase. 

Pearson's Fire Alarms are shares of the novelty class that have 
to be viewed with much the same caution. We mentioned the 
possibility of a rise in these shares when they were 145. They 
have doubled since that time. It seems to us to be a concern 
that is either worth nothing at all or a substantial figure. There 
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is a deal, we believe, in the shares on behalf of a syndicate, end 
shortly we shall see several subsidiary companies, or attempts at 
them. But they are shares to be thought twice about. There 
may be a good profit. On the other hand, there may be an 
utter loss. 

Important developments are said to be imminent in connection 
with the great Westbourne Grove firm of Whiteley & Co. A more 
“pushing ” policy and a more effective showmanship (if we may 
use the word) are spoken of. It is stated that Mr. Whiteley will 
shortly retire from the firm, but should this rumour be true the 
business will be left in perfectly capable hands. Quite possibly, 
too, before long the Company will be offering shares to the public, 
and thus a little grievance of certain customers, which was loudly 
expressed at the time of the debenture issue, will be removed. 

The directors of Maple & Co. have wisely decided to conform 
to the requirements of the Stock Exchange Committee, a step that 
will give them an official quotation and increase the marketability 
of their shares. The new articles are to be considered at meetings 
to be held on Monday next. It is estimated that the profit shown 
on the Ordinary—even though it may not be distributed—will be 
increased by about 20 per cent. But against this, of course, has 
to be considered the possibility of less profitable trading, in common 
with other concerns, due to the war and the consequent commercial 
depression. 

A serious decline has been noticeable in the various securities 
of Watney, Coombe & Reid, the well-kaown brewery firm. Unless 
the directors choose to issue a circular ere long it is difficult to see 
how the prevailing nervousness is to decrease. People are inclined 
to be dubious nowadays on the subject of brewery financial methods. 
For our own part, we think that the explanation is to be found in 
a falling-off of the business, noticed in the last report as due to the 
war and kindred causes, and that the decline has not been 
altogether arrested. But until the directors specify, everything is 
conjecture. The value of the tied houses, financial methods 
generally, trading results, and questions of management should all 
be discussed at an early date if the directors realise their duty. 


Hints to Investors 


The City and South London new issue of £1C0,000 in £10 
shares is only offered to shareholders and debenture-holders ; but 
it is not a pleasing fact that the shares are offered at £5 tos. 
apiece. In the circumstances it would have been better to make 
a preference or debenture issue. The money is wanted for the 
Angel extension, and fears are expressed lest the Company may 
decide on further developments north, although it is conceivable 
that these latter might be profitable enough. At present, how- 
ever, the railway is under a cloud, and as its £100 stock is quoted 
at 54-6, there is no profit on the present issue for subscribers. 
Still, we believe that this Company will see better days when its 
development work is completed. 


Notes and News 


Enterprise on the part of the insurance offices is a characteristic of the 
age. Here is the S/ar taking upa modern idea, and pushing it vigorously. 
The office has a scheme whereby the policy-holder who is taken ill and is 
unable to follow his occupation has the premiums due remitted in place of 
surrendering the policy. The idea is, of course, not altogether new, and 
the assurer would be a fool nowadays who neglected to inquire what 
would happen to his policy in the event of his inability to continue pay- 
ments. At the worst he should always be able to surrender it for a smaller 
paid-up policy, payable at death, the amount of such policy being based 
on the payments already made. 

Assurances on the lives of children are rightly regarded with suspicion, 
but where they are of the nature of endowments nothing could be said 
against them. The National Mutual Life Association of Australasia is 
pushing such schemes, and we have received copies of its circulars. Its 
Table ‘‘B” special scheme provides for the payment of the sum assured 
on the assured attaining the age of twenty-one years. If he or she should 
die before, all the premiums are restored with interest. Should tke parent 
die before, the policy then becomes “fully paid-up.” There are other 
variations of the system. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENT 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


Dovnt.—(1) Having seen the company through its troubles, of 
management and otherwise, it seems rather a pity to sell now. (2) We 
should be inclined to realise if it were a question of the Ordinary, but the 
Preference should prove good enough to hold. At all events the dividends 
should not be jeopardised yet awhile. 

MANxX.—Pay about as much attention to his scale of charges as you 
would to those of a solicitor. If youare a good enough client, depend upon 
it that he will reduce his charges substantially. If not, go to somebody 
else. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Stamping out the Guerilla 


De Wet—with him Steyn—has had his feathers sorely 
plucked by Le Gallais and De Lisle, but unfortunately 
both managed to escape. The Boers are losing so heavily 
in men, guns, stores, and live stock that they cannot long 
continue to resist as organised bodies. Moreover, with 
each day the British forces are becoming more adroit at 
the irregular warfare, and seem likely to beat the Boer at 
his favourite game. There are signs—the principal one 
being the absence of news—that a movement on a 
large scale by Lord Roberts is in progress. Should 
it prove a successful rounding-up of the stronger 
bands, the task of keeping in hand and suppressing 
smaller bodies may safely be left to the generals, now in- 
ured to the kind of work required, and to General Baden- 
Powell’s police. The Canadians continue to draw upon 
themselves the admiration of the world. Lord Roberts 
speaks of their ‘‘devoted gallantry” in the rearguard 
action of Smith-Dorrien’s return march. Any movement 
seems safe the rear of which is guarded by such men as 
Canada has contributed to the Empire’s defence. 


The Commonwealth 


One thousand officers and men of the Imperial Army 
and Auxiliary forces left Waterloo on Monday, to attend 
the ceremony of the inauguration of the new Common- 
wealth and the swearing-in of the Governor-General, which 
will take place at Sydney on January 1. Thereafter His 
Excellency, advised, no doubt, by the Premiers of the 
several States, will entrust Mr. Barton, or another, with 
the task of forming the first Federal Ministry ; writs will 
be issued for a General Election ; and the Parliament will 
be ready to be opened, at Melbourne, by the Duke of York, 
about the middle of May. His Royal Highness will sail, 
it is now announced, in the Orient liner Ophir, chartered 
by the Government, under the white ensign (Captain 
Winsloe), and will be escorted by two cruisers. Lord 
Hopetoun is recovering from dysentery in India. 

Sir George Turner succeeded, on Wednesday, in carry- 
ing a motion of want of confidence against the Victorian 
Government. But as Sir George and several of the more 
influential Opposition members must expect shortly to be 
elected to the Federal Parliament, it is not clear, at the 
moment, how the local or State administration is to be 
carried on. 


Perilous Cable Entanglements 


Cable communication has been extended in the Far 
East with hardly a mention in the English Press. Time 
was when the landing of the first cable on a British 
possession would have been the occasion for congratulatory 
telegrams with glowing encomiums on British enterprise. 
Our readers shall judge whether the operations in the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li show either British enterprise or British 
foresight in a favourable light. 

The first three cables in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li were laid 
by the Russo-Danish Company ; at all events the announce- 
ment of completion was issued from Copenhagen and 
Berlin, and we find no mention of the English company in 
either case. The order of the laying is significant. First 
of all came the Chifu-Taku cable; then the Chifu-Port 
Arthur one, and after that the Chifu-Wei-hai-wei cable. 
Note that Chifu is made the telegraphic centre to which 
the three cables converge. “In view of the enormous pre- 
dominance of British trade in those parts, the natural 
telegraphic centre would of course be Wei-hai-wei; but 
it is quite possible that our dilatory methods there 
have failed to provide the accommodation necessary, 
whilst Chifu, a well-known seaside resort, was better 
provided with convenient buildings. 

Trick number one goes against Britain. 

We pass to trick numbertwo. On September 7 it was 
announced from Copenhagen that: ‘The Great Northern 
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Telegraph Company and the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company completed the laying of the Chifu-Shanghai 
cable, placing Chifu, Taku, Port Arthur, and Wei-hai-wei 
in direct communication with the central station of the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company, and rendering those 
places independent of the Chinese land lines.” 

Now this Shanghai cable end was not taken ashore at 
Wei-hai-wei, our place d’armes that is to be ; no, although 
it cost forty miles more cable the laying was continued 
past Wei-hai-wei on to Chifu out of regard for, shall we 
say symmetry ?—certainly not utility, for, as we have seen, 
Wei-hai-wei was already connected with Chifu. The 
astuteness of this arrangement compels admiration. Wei- 
hai-wei is reduced to the position of a rank outsider, tele- 
graphically at the mercy of Chifu. And so the vreductio 
ad absurdum, suggested months ago by a correspondent of 
The Outlook, has been realised in sober fact. A cable has 
practically been laid from Wei-hai-wei to Port Arthur, 
although appearances are saved by taking it first to Chifu. 

If it is urged that as between Wei-hai-wei and Port 
Arthur the arrangement cuts both ways, we reply that 
this is far from being the case. It is puerile to suppose 
that Chifu can be a purely English office; its selection 
was due not to British but to Russo-Danish enterprise. 
Its position of vantage will be used to the utmost when 
occasion arises. Port Arthur will be aware of every word 
cabled from Wei-hai-wei. And in addition to its own 
land lines to Europe, Port Arthur is now given an alterna- 
tive route, when these are interrupted, vza Chifu and 
Shanghai. 

It is, unfortunately, true that whilst the Hong Kong 
imbroglio, so often exposed by Zhe Outlook, exists, and 
that important cable office is unreliable for Imperial 
purposes, what happens beyond it is a somewhat 
academical question. Still we cannot regard this prompt 
placing of the toils around our new possession with un- 
concern. We recommend the new telegraphic situation 
thus created to the attention of the Navy League and Sir 
Edward Sassoon’s Committee. The Government should 
be pressed to make public the agreement under which the 
Joint Companies, or one of them, secured landing rights 
at Wei-hai-wei. As to the part played by the English 
Cable Company, whether in the China Sea some years 
ago or the Gulf of Pe-chi-li to-day, it has an uncomfortable 
resemblance to that of ‘‘ the friendly Arabs who handed 
us over to the hostile Arabs”; but the point may safely 
be left to the judgment of the public. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that such 
cables as we have described, although commercially a 
great convenience, are strategically worse than useless ; 
they are a delusion and a snare. It is a melancholy 
reflection that the Empire possesses no cable communica- 
tion that is above suspicion further East than Labuan, in 
Borneo. An all-British cable is urgently required to find 
us a way, through its various feeders, out of these sinister 
entanglements. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


THE winter season is in full swing, and there are few among us 
who do not infinitely prefer it to the summer one. In July we 
take our pleasures, if not sadly, at any rate limply. The heat, the 
incessant rush, late hours, and constant strain of being perpetually 
‘“‘on the go,” act in demoralising fashion on our nerve-ridden 
constitutions. Of course there are a few exceptional people who 
can frizzle in the sun with equanimity and breathe at a Foreign 
Office crush; but the generality like myself at the end of the 
summer season find their complexions gone, their digestion ruined, 
and their happiness impaired by a feeling of disappointment with 
the world in general, and more especially that section of it in 
which we have our being. From now till Christmas quite a 
different state of affairs prevails. There are just enough people in 
town to keep the social ball rolling, and enough going on to pre- 
vent our getting mouldy or bored. Shooting parties make a 
diversion for three or four days, and back we come to town shivering 
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and declaring the country in November intolerable. So it is ; 
I cannot think why we go there. No woman really enjoys hang- 
ing about a dripping wood on a damp day waiting for the “ guns,” 
without whom for some inscrutable reason she is not allowed to 
eat her lunch. And it is equally certain that no man wants a 
crowd of women watching him miss a pheasant roosting on a rail 
ten yards from his nose. I thoroughly enjoy a day on the 
moors in August with the “guns,” but at this time of year I have 
no desire to see a bird of any sort except on a dish with the in- 
evitable accompaniment of bread sauce and fried bread crumbs. 

In the season you have no time to get to know anybody. 
Shoals of pasteboard belonging to people you barely know by 
sight are deposited in your front hall, and you provide your foot- 
man with healthy exercise by returning them. It always seems to 
me a waste of existence for an able-bodied man to spend the best 
years of his life jumping on and off the box of a carriage and 
standing on doorsteps for so many! hours. However, I suppose 
they enjoy it, or they would not apply for the situation. But at 
this time of year there is some chance of finding your friends at 
home and having a cosy chat at tea-time. Of course plenty of 
people still cherish the delusion that women’s conversation with 
each other never rises above chiffons and scandal. As a matter 
of fact, unless a woman is able to talk—not merely chatter—she 
has very little chance of social success nowadays. There are not 
many very brilliant women in Society; but at any rate they are 
nearly all well read and able to hold their own when discussing 
the subjects of the day. We have certainly improved since the 
time when Madame Mohl said, “Of all the creatures God ever 
created, none does spoil society like an English lady.” We are 
certainly growing more light-hearted than our grandmothers, with 
whom it was a code of honour that good principles and stupidity 
must be inseparably united. Nowdays your principles may be of 
the “ fluffiest” quality provided your conversation will keep your 
guests from suppressed yawns. 

With so many men coming back from South Africa the reign 
ef the grass widow is practically over. For the past year that 
most incarnate fraud of feminism has been having it all her own 
way and has made the most of her temporary opportunities. I 
never go to a man’s dinner and theatre party without meeting one 
ef the type. The host explains to his hungry guests in the hall at 
Prince’s or the Carlton that he is waiting for Mrs. Dash, “ poor 
little thing—husband out at the war, you know.” Oh! yes. We 
all know she will arrive a quarter of an hour late with an 
artless lock of hair artistically arranged on her forehead 
and make frequent allusions to her “poor dear husband” 
during the hors d’ceuvres and soup, whilst by the time she 
has arrived at the evfrée she will have forgotten him as com- 
pletely as if he never existed. I cannot imagine what we ever 
did in the days before restaurant dinners became the fashion. 
Whoever started the fashion was a benefactor to society. These 
little dinners, followed by a play, are so much more entertaining 
than the stately dinner parties we have to endure in the season. 
Men are expected to do their share of entertaining now, and 
bachelors make the best of hosts. They give you a perfectly 
arranged dinner, with Perrier Jouet ’84, take you to the most 
amusing play, and entertain you at supper afterwards at the 
Carlton, and all as quietly and unostentatiously as if they were 
giving you tea and halfpenny buns. It is an expensive thing to 
be a bachelor in these days. Luckily it is an age of millionaires, 
or where should Society find its food? The result of so much 
good living is that we all have gout; even girls of nineteen 
forswear—potatoes on that account. You cannot give up all the 
good things of life, and potatoes being sticky and gouty are the 
ost easily renounced. 


M. YSAYE 


THE first of two orchestral concerts conducted by M. Ysaye took 
place on Wednesday at the Queen’s Hall. Not having brought 
his own orchestra from Brussels, M. Ysaye has taken temporary 
‘command of Mr. Wood’s company, and achieves success. Like 
all conductors of the French school, he is prone to give overmuch 
attention to detail and to weaken massive effects ; but at the 
Queen’s Hall he has to contend with a certain robustious habit of 
playing induced by years of Mr. Wood's teaching. The result of 
the combination of styles is delightful, the strength and solidity 
of the Britisher being still there, but having its roughness planed 
and French-polished. The chief works performed on Wednesday 
were the C minor Symphony, of which M. Ysaye gave what was 
in many respects a novel reading, and the “ Emperor” Con- 
certo, the pianist being Signor Busoni, who, although play- 
ing pianissimo passages with much delicacy and richness 
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of tone, in fortissimo exchanged tone for twang, and was not 
unimpeachable in the numerous shakes which are so important a 
feature of the concerto. The programme also included some sad 
stuff of the modern French school, the sort of music that exudes 
from every bar virulent Jara-prosdokiantics—with the accent on 
the antics—both in harmony and in orchestration. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘*“WHO IS RESPONSIBLE?” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


A VERY pertinent question you put last week: it touches every 
corner of our national life. As a pedestrian on the London streets 
I should like to see it put and put again until answered in regard 
to the disgraceful spectacle that our main thoroughfares have long 
presented in the hands of the roadbreakers. As far back as 
October 13 I read in The Outlook a protest against this repeated 
opening-up of busy streets at the bidding apparently of any body— 
Gas Company, Water Company, or Electricity or Telephone 
Company—that cares to ask permission. That is over a month 
ago, and yet our busiest streets are still up, and nobody in authority 
is called upon to explain so flagrant a disregard of the convenience 
and safety of the public. 

The report of the Commissioner of Police published on Thurs- 
day shows that 207 persons were killed in the London streets last 
year, and 9,684 injured ; and one has only had to stand in, say, 
Ludgate Circus any time this past month to realise what a death- 
trap such centres of traffic have been made. One day this week I 
saw a little boy run over there quite unnecessarily, and during the 
past month or so I have seen an orderly boy crushed most horribly, 
a woman thrown down by an omnibus, and sundry other terrifying 
accidents. But nobody in office bothers. 

Now is there no method in this matter? Cannot one under- 
ground chamber be made for all these purposes and made acces- 
sible by manholes? And why, when the street has to be taken up, 
is not the work carried on continuously by day ard night gangs 
until finished? That which should be first thought of—the public 
convenience and safety—is now thought of last, if at all, and no 
one seems responsible. What is a Heme Secretary for if he cannot 
tell us the why and wherefore of this discreditable muddling ? 

H..D. 


CELTIC CONSISTENCY 
To the Editor of Tut OvuTLooKx 


I am not aware whether a somewhat curious and illogical result 
of recent events has been noticed in connection with the conduct 
and opinions of Irish Roman Catholic politicians. At the time when 
Dutch William crossed the Boyne Water this party ranged itself 
on the side of, and many fought for, their co-religionist, James, then 
late King of England, refusing to connect themselves with anything 
Dutch or of an Orange flavour : whereas now they desire to present 
addresses of condolence to Paul, the Dutchman, and would give 
him hospitality and an asylum if they could, which, however, he is 
able to obtain under the rule of the House of Orange. The mem- 
bers of the party above referred to are in the habit of insisting on 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Stamping out the Guerilla 


De Wet—with him Steyn—has had his feathers sorely 
plucked by Le Gallais and De Lisle, but unfortunately 
both managed to escape. The Boers are losing so heavily 
in men, guns, stores, and live stock that they cannot long 
continue to resist as organised bodies. Moreover, with 
each day the British forces are becoming more adroit at 
the irregular warfare, and seem likely to beat the Boer at 
his favourite game. There are signs—the principal one 
being the absence of news—that a movement on a 
large scale by Lord Roberts is in progress. Should 
it prove a successful rounding-up of the stronger 
bands, the task of keeping in hand and suppressing 
smaller bodies may safely be left to the generals, now in- 
ured to the kind of work required, and to General Baden- 
Powell’s police. The Canadians continue to draw upon 
themselves the admiration of the world. Lord Roberts 
speaks of their ‘‘devoted gallantry” in the rearguard 
action of Smith-Dorrien’s return march. Any movement 
seems safe the rear of which is guarded by such men as 
Canada has contributed to the Empire’s defence. 


The Commonwealth 


One thousand officers and men of the Imperial Army 
and Auxiliary forces left Waterloo on Monday, to attend 
the ceremony of the inauguration of the new Common- 
wealth and the swearing-in of the Governor-General, which 
will take place at Sydney on January 1. Thereafter His 
Excellency, advised, no doubt, by the Premiers of the 
several States, will entrust Mr. Barton, or another, with 
the task of forming the first Federal Ministry; writs will 
be issued for a General Election ; and the Parliament will 
be ready to be opened, at Melbourne, by the Duke of York, 
about the middle of May. His Royal Highness will sail, 
it is now announced, in the Orient liner Ophzr, chartered 
by the Government, under the white ensign (Captain 
Winsloe), and will be escorted by two cruisers. Lord 
Hopetoun is recovering from dysentery in India. 

Sir George Turner succeeded, on Wednesday, in carry- 
ing a motion of want of confidence against the Victorian 
Government. But as Sir George and several of the more 
influential Opposition members must expect shortly to be 
elected to the Federal Parliament, it is not clear, at the 
moment, how the local or State administration is to be 
carried on. 


Perilous Cable Entanglements 


Cable communication has been extended in the Far 
East with hardly a mention in the English Press. Time 
was when the landing of the first cable on a British 
possession would have been the occasion for congratulatory 
telegrams with glowing encomiums on British enterprise. 
Our readers shall judge whether the operations in the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li show either British enterprise or British 
foresight in a favourable light. 

The first three cables in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li were laid 
by the Russo-Danish Company ; at all events the announce- 
ment of completion was issued from Copenhagen and 
Berlin, and we find no mention of the English company in 
either case. The order of the laying is significant. First 
of all came the Chifu-Taku cable; then the Chifu-Port 
Arthur one, and after that the Chifu-Wei-hai-wei cable. 
Note that Chifu is madeethe telegraphic centre to which 
the three cables converge. In view of the enormous pre- 
dominance of British trade in those parts, the natural 
telegraphic centre would of course be Wei-hai-wei; but 
it is quite possible that our dilatory methods there 
have failed to provide the accommodation necessary, 
whilst Chifu, a well-known seaside resort, was better 
provided with convenient buildings. 

Trick number one goes against Britain. 

We pass to trick numbertwo. On September 7 it was 
announced from Copenhagen that: ‘The Great Northern 
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Telegraph Company and the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company completed the laying of the Chifu-Shanghai 
cable, placing Chifu, Taku, Port Arthur, and Wei-hai-wei 
in direct communication with the central station of the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company, and rendering those 
places independent of the Chinese land lines.” 

Now this Shanghai cable end was not taken ashore at 
Wei-hai-wei, our lace d’armes that is to be ; no, although 
it cost forty miles more cable the laying was continued 
past Wei-hai-wei on to Chifu out of regard for, shall we 
say symmetry ?—certainly not utility, for, as we have seen, 
Wei-hai-wei was already connected with Chifu. The 
astuteness of this arrangement compels admiration. Wei- 
hai-wei is reduced to the position of a rank outsider, tele- 
graphically at the mercy of Chifu. And so the veductio 
ad absurdum, suggested months ago by a correspondent of 
The Outlook, has been realised in sober fact. A cable has 
practically been laid from Wei-hai-wei to Port Arthur, 
although appearances are saved by taking it first to Chifu. 

If it is urged that as between Wei-hai-wei and Port 
Arthur the arrangement cuts both ways, we reply that 
this is far from being the case. It is puerile to suppose 
that Chifu can be a purely English office; its selection 
was due not to British but to Russo-Danish enterprise. 
Its position of vantage will be used to the utmost when 
occasion arises. Port Arthur will be aware of every word 
cabled from Wei-hai-wei. And in addition to its own 
land lines to Europe, Port Arthur is now given an alterna- 
tive route, when these are interrupted, vza Chifu and 
Shanghai. 

It is, unfortunately, true that whilst the Hong Kong 
imbroglio, so often exposed by Zhe Outlook, exists, and 
that important cable office is unreliable for Imperial 
purposes, what happens beyond it is a somewhat 
academical question. Still we cannot regard this prompt 
placing of the toils around our new possession with un- 
concern. We recommend the new telegraphic situation 
thus created to the attention of the Navy League and Sir 
Edward Sassoon’s Committee. The Government should 
be pressed to make public the agreement under which the 
Joint Companies, or one of them, secured landing rights 
at Wei-hai-wei. As to the part played by the English 
Cable Company, whether in the China Sea some years 
ago or the Gulf of Pe-chi-li to-day, it has an uncomfortable 
resemblance to that of ‘‘ the friendly Arabs who handed 
us over to the hostile Arabs”; but the point may safely 
be left to the judgment of the public. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that such 
cables as we have described, although commercially a 
great convenience, are strategically worse than useless ; 
they are a delusion and a snare. It is a melancholy 
reflection that the Empire possesses no cable communica- 
tion that is above suspicion further East than Labuan, in 
Borneo. An all-British cable is urgently required to find 
us a way, through its various feeders, out of these sinister 
entanglements. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


THE winter season is in full swing, and there are few among us 
who do not infinitely prefer it to the summer one. In July we 
take our pleasures, if not sadly, at any rate limply. The heat, the 
incessant rush, late hours, and constant strain of being perpetually 
‘on the go,” act in demoralising fashion on our nerve-ridden 
constitutions. Of course there are a few exceptional people who 
can frizzle in the sun with equanimity and breathe at a Foreign 
Office crush; but the generality like myself at the end of the 
summer season find their complexions gone, their digestion ruined, 
and their happiness impaired by a feeling of disappointment with 
the world in general, and more especially that section of it in 
which we have our being. From now till Christmas quite a 
different state of affairs prevails. There are just enough people in 
town to keep the social ball rolling, and enough going on to pre- 
vent our getting mouldy or bored. Shooting parties make a 
diversion for three or four days, and back we come to town shivering 
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and declaring the country in November intolerable. So it is; 
I cannot think why we go there. No woman really enjoys hang- 
ing about a dripping wood on a damp day waiting for the “ guns,” 

without whom for some inscrutable reason she is not allowed to 
eat her lunch. And it is equally certain that no man wants a 
crowd of women watching him miss a pheasant roosting on a rail 
ten yards from his nose. I thoroughly enjoy a day on the 
moors in August with the “guns,” but at this time of year I have 
no desire to see a bird of any sort except on a dish with the in- 
evitable accompaniment of bread sauce and fried bread crumbs. 

In the season you have no time to get to know anybody. 
Shoals of pasteboard belonging to people you barely know by 
sight are deposited in your front hall, and you provide your foot- 
man with healthy exercise by returning them. It always seems to 
me a waste of existence for an able-bodied man to spend the best 
years of his life jumping on and off the box of a carriage and 
standing on doorsteps for so many! hours. However, I suppose 
they enjoy it, or they would not apply for the situation. But at 
this time of year there is some chance of finding your friends at 
home and having a cosy chat at tea-time. Of course plenty of 
people still cherish the delusion that women’s conversation with 
each other never rises above chiffons and scandal. As a matter 
of fact, unless a woman is able to talk—not merely chatter—she 
has very little chance of social success nowadays. There are not 
many very brilliant women in Society ; but at any rate they are 
nearly all well read and able to hold their own when discussing 
the subjects of the day. We have certainly improved since the 
time when Madame Mohl said, “ Of all the creatures God ever 
created, none does spoil society like an English lady.” We are 
certainly growing more light-hearted than our grandmothers, with 
whom it was a code of honour that good principles and stupidity 
must be inseparably united. Nowdays your principles may be of 
the “ fluffiest” quality provided your conversation will keep your 
guests from suppressed yawns. 

With so many men coming back from South Africa the reign 
of the grass widow is practically over. For the past year that 
most incarnate fraud of feminism has been having it all her own 
way and has made the most of her temporary opportunities. I 
never go to a man’s dinner and theatre party without meeting one 
ef the type. The host explains to his hungry guests in the hall at 
Prince’s or the Carlton that he is waiting for Mrs. Dash, “ poor 
little thing—husband out at the war, you know.” Oh! yes. We 
all know she will arrive a quarter of an hour late with an 
artless lock of hair artistically arranged on her forehead 
and make frequent allusions to her “poor dear husband” 
during the hors d’ceuvres and soup, whilst by the time she 
has arrived at the ezfrée she will have forgotten him as com- 
pletely as if he never existed. I cannot imagine what we ever 
did in the days before restaurant dinners became the fashion. 
Whoever started the fashion was a benefactor to society. These 
little dinners, followed by a play, are so much more entertaining 
than the stately dinner parties we have to endure in the season. 
Men are expected to do their share of entertaining now, and 
bachelors make the best of hosts. They give you a perfectly 
arranged dinner, with Perrier Jouet ’84, take you to the most 
amusing play, and entertain you at supper afterwards at the 
farlton, and all as quietly and unostentatiously as if they were 
giving you tea and halfpenny buns. It is an expensive thing to 
be a bachelor in these days. Luckily it is an age of millionaires, 
or where should Society find its food? The result of so much 
good living is that we all have gout; even girls of nineteen 
forswear—potatoes on that account. You cannot give up all the 
good things of life, and potatoes being sticky and gouty are the 
cost easily renounced. 


M. YSAYE 


THE first of two orchestral concerts conducted by M. Ysaye took 
place on Wednesday at the Queen’s Hall. Not having brought 
his own orchestra from Brussels, M. Ysaye has taken temporary 
command of Mr. Wood’s company, and achieves success. Like 
all conductors of the French school, he is prone to give overmuch 
attention to detail and to weaken massive effects ; but at the 
Queen’s Hall he has to contend with a certain robustious habit of 
playing induced by years of Mr. Wood's teaching. The result of 
the combination of styles is delightful, the strength and solidity 
of the Britisher being still there, but having its roughness planed 
and French-polished. The chief works performed on Wednesday 
were the C minor Symphony, of which M. Ysaye gave what was 
in many respects a novel reading, and the “ Emperor” Con- 
certo, the pianist being Signor Busoni, who, although play- 
ing pianissimo passages with much delicacy and richness 
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of tone, in fortissimo exchanged tone for twang, and was not 
unimpeachable in the numerous shakes which are so important a 
feature of the concerto. The programme also included some sad 
stuff of the modern French school, the sort of music that exudes 
from every bar virulent para-prosdokiantics—with the accent on 
the antics—both in harmony and in orchestration. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘““WHO IS RESPONSIBLE?” 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


A VERY pertinent question you put last week: it touches every 
corner of our national life. As a pedestrian on the London streets 
I should like to see it put and put again until answered in regard 
to the disgraceful spectacle that our main thoroughfares have long 
presented in the hands of the roadbreakers. As far back as 
October 13 I read in Zhe Outlook a protest against this repeated 
opening-up of busy streets at the bidding apparently of any body— 
Gas Company, Water Company, or Electricity or Telephone 
Company—that cares to ask permission. That is over a month 
ago, and yet our busiest streets are still up, and nobody in authority 
is called upon to explain so flagrant a disregard of the convenience 
and safety of the public. 

The report of the Commissioner of Police published on Thurs- 
day shows that 207 persons were killed in the London streets last 
year, and 9,684 injured ; and one has only had to stand in, say, 
Ludgate Circus any time this past month to realise what a death- 
trap such centres of traffic have been made. One day this week I 
saw a little boy run over there quite unnecessarily, and during the 
past month or so I have seen an orderly boy crushed most horribly, 
a woman thrown down by an omnibus, and sundry other terrifying 
accidents, But nobody in office bothers. 

Now is there no method in this matter? Cannot one under- 
ground chamber be made for all these purposes and made acces- 
sible by manholes? And why, when the street has to be taken up, 
is not the work carried on continuously by day and night gangs 
until finished? That which should be first thought of—the public 
convenience and safety—is now thought of last, if at all, and no 
one seems responsible. What is a Heme Secretary for if he cannot 
tell us the why and wherefore of this discreditable muddling ? 

H. D. 
CELTIC CONSISTENCY 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I am not aware whether a somewhat curious and illogical result 
of recent events has been noticed in connection with the conduct 
and opinions of Irish Roman Catholic politicians. At the time when 
Dutch William crossed the Boyne Water this party ranged itself 
on the side of, and many fought for, their co-religionist, James, then 
late King of England, refusing to connect themselves with anything 
Dutch or of an Orange flavour : whereas now they desire to present 
addresses of condolence to Paul, the Dutchman, and would give 
him hospitality and an asylum if they could, which, however, he is 
able to obtain under the rule of the House of Orange. The mem- 
bers of the party above referred to are in the habit of insisting on 
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the sufferings of a “down-trodden pisanthry,” while extending 
their sympathy to the worst and most unjust old autocrat who ever 
lived, as against the government of perhaps the most amiable and 
liberal-minded sovereign of modern times, if not of all time, during 
whose reign more favours have been shown to Ireland, and its 
prosperity has been greater, than during any period of its history. 
As to religious sympathy, there should surely be none between an 
Irish Roman Catholic and a person with the curious religious bias 
of ex-President Paul Krager. But it is all very Irish. 
Ipswich, November 12. x tT. &. 


PRIESTLY POWER AND POLITICS IN IRELAND 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The recent elections in Ireland have done much to prove one 
fact that is slowly making itself apparent to all—namely, the 
decrease of priestly influence. After an absence of some years 
nothing has struck me more on my return to Ireland than the 
indifference of the people towards their parish priest in political 
matters. So marked has this become that, commenting on it to 
a small farmer in a wild part of this county, he replied : “ Oh yes, 
indeed, there isn’t a man among us now who won’t up and tell 
him to his face what we think of him.” In the very same parish, 
only a few years ago, we were getting up a petition against Home 
Rule, and, after a good deal of persuasion, I had induced a tenant 
to sign it. This came to the ears of Father ——, who promptly 
told the unfortunate man that as a punishment for his crime he 
would cause bees to come in his head, and that wherever he went 
and whatever he did he would never be free from their buzzing. 
It is almost needless to remark that the superstitious Patsy 
within a few hours imagined he heard the bees, and after two 
days of it he came rushing up to the house nearly mad with the 
noises (which were entirely the product of his imagination) they 
made in his head. He had been to the priest, who had refused to 
remove the bees under five shillings, and Patsy came to consult 
me on the subject. His face was haggard, his eyes were starting 
out of his head, a little more of it and he would have lost his 
senses. I advised him to offer the priest half-a-crown, and in an 
hour he was back again, minus the bees, which had departed, and 
for the reduction in his terms Father —~ exacted in exchange 
the removal of Patsy’s name from the petition. 

In another parish, close to my home, a Roman Catholic lady 
lately gave evidence which led to the arrest of a would-be 
murderer. The parish priest before the trial ordered her to 
commit perjury, so as to get the man acquitted. She had the 
courage to disobey him, and even reported him to the Bishop, an 
act of daring which would have been impossible a few years 
before. Mr. Martin Morris’ election in defiance of the priest was 
one of the features of the elections. Co. CLARE, 


THE HOOLIGAN AND THE LASH 
To the Editor of Tak OUTLOOK ; 


It is frequently stated, by those who favour the extension o 
flogging, that “Garotting was put down in London by the lash.” 
This assertion, as a matter not of opinion but of fact, is wholly and 
demonstrably untrue. The garotte robberies, which commenced 
in the summer of 1862, were suppressed by the ordinary law several 
months defore the Flogging Act of 1863 was even introduced in the 
House. 

Official corroboration of this fact has been given by Lord 
Aberdare and several successive Home Secretaries. The fallacy 
has also been exposed by Sir Edmund Du Cane (the late Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of Convict Prisons), the late Lord 
Herschell, Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C. (late Solicitor-General), Mr. 
C. H. Hopwood, *Q.C. (Recorder of Liverpool), and other 
authorities. 

The following are extracts from speeches delivered in the House 
of Commons on March 28, 1900 :— 


Mr. Asquith (late Home Secretary): “As to garotting, 
that crime had been brought to an end as a serious danger 
before the House of Commons, in a fit of panic due to one of 
its own members having been garotted, resorted to legislation. 
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Garotting was put down, without resort to flogging, by a fear- 
less administration of the existing criminal law.” 

Sir Matthew W. Ridley (then Home Secretary): “Re- 
ference had been made to the Garotting Act. He agreed with 
the history of that Act, at all events as far as London was 
concerned, given by the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Asquith), and that the rapid and severe action which put down 
garotting in London took place before the passing of the Act of 
1863.” 


In view of this official testimony, the Humanitarian League 
challenges those who persist in asserting that garotting was put 
down by the lash to have the honesty either to substantiate or to 
abandon their contention. If they can prove that the above- 
quoted authorities have given an untrue version of the facts, suck 
proof should at once be laid before the public. If they cannot do 
so, they should, in common decency, refrain from further circula- 
tion of what is false and misleading. 

JOSEPH COLLINSON, 
Hon. Secretary, Prison Reform Committee, 
53 Chancery Lane, W.C. Humanitarian League. 


THE ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPH—A PROTEST 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


This, we are told, is the age of progress. Civilisation, urged 
onwards by science, is fast galloping to perfection, to the millennium 
of the poets. Electricity, the latest good fairy, enlightens the way 
and smooths the path, and the dawn of the twentieth century 
gives promise of yet more bewildering progress. Among other of 
the glorious inventions of the closing century that have been 
rendered possible by electricity is the animated photograph, some- 
times termed the biograph or the cinematograph—barbarous word. 

In the early days of this unquestionably clever invention we 
were regaled with the “ suggestive” style of picture, unanimously 
popular with the crowd, and therefore highly profitable to the pro- 
prietors. Decency was in perilous danger of losing itself, and the 
discreet curtain was drawn on the photograph sufficiently late to 
allow the imagination to wander excitedly on the chasm-edge of 
pruriency. This variety of the animated photograph still lingers 
in the penny peep-shows which have sprung up like mushrooms 
over all the country. But in the more ambitious shows of the 
music-halls and variety theatres, it gave place to what may be 
termed the “brutal” class. We had, and still have, a life-like 
representation of the prize-fight, without the blood and sawdust 
and foul language, it is true, but one can almost hear the thud of 
the sledge-hammer fists, the gasps of the fighters and the groans. 
of the vanquished. 

A few months back the country was shocked by the descriptions 
of the bull-fights which had become popular in Northern France. 
In England we had a “ Cinematograph Bull-fight” ! O nation of 
hypocrites! At a certain theatre in the heart of intellectual 
London I saw a most complete and vivid series of photographs of 
a Spanish bull-fight, which could have been hardly less revolting 
than the actual affair. Of the perceptive faculties excited by 
attendance at a bull-fight, the chief, the visual sense, is gratified 
in almost as complete a manner by the animated photograph, and 
but a small amount of imagination is necessary to enable one to 
fancy himself present at the real thing. I shall never forget the 
sickening charge of an old blinded horse by the infuriated bull. _ Its 
dying shriek will live in my imagination, as it rolled over with 
the blood pouring from its side, half staggered to its feet and 
dropped dead. Yet these pictures were vigorously applauded and 
apparently pleased the taste of the enlightened British public. 

The latest stage is the “sacrilegious” picture. In a certain 
part of the Continent the peasants amuse themselves and attract 
sensation-seeking tourists by mumming the life and death of 
Christ. We have our own affairs to attend to and amend, and if 
we object to their peculiar ideas of play-acting and religion we can 
stop away. But the animated photograph has brought the thing 
into this country, and on the pier at a sea-coast town a week or 
two back, one could see every Sunday evening the “ Passion Play 
of Ober-Ammergau ” faithfully represented in the biograph. Here 
in the centre of Christendom, in the diocese of Canterbury, the 
crowd is mildly amused by the dying agony of a stage Christ on 
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the cross, and rushes off the pier for the “ last drink ” after gaping 
admiration at the naturalness of “the Last Supper.” 

Such is the record of the animated photograph ; indecency, 
brutality, sacrilege—steps in the ladder of progress, ironic sign- 
posts on the march of civilisation. “Realism” is the cant word 
of the day. The great British public likes its pleasures hot and 
strong and rea/, But this pandering to the gross and brutal 
appetite of the crowd—is it not going too far? Is it not time to 
put the foot down, or are we content ourselves with the /a/sser 
faire policy so dear to the heart of the governing powers of 
England and stand idly by to wait till it hang itself with the long 
rope? E. G. 


OLD SAWS AND NEW VERSIONS 
Zo the Editor of THE OvuTLooK 


The steed presented by a trusty friend 

Will give thee joy and pleasure without end ; 
But, please, remember what the ancients say, 
“ Ope not his mouth his molars to survey.” 


The lips expectant bow them to the brink, 
To taste, with joy, the goblet’s cooling drink ; 
But halting fingers fail to grasp the bowl, 
And disappoint for aye the thirsty soul. 
J. F. 


Yo the Editor of THE OvrLook 


Prolonged indeed would be the thoroughfare 
Which, when explored in whatsoe’er direction, 
Still would deny to plodding pioneer 

A dexter or a sinister deflection. 


The wandering boulder, if perchance aroused 
By force propulsive from its native sloth— 
How rarely is it, when again at rest, 

Richly bedight with vegetable growth. 


Vo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


The earliest winged songster soonest sees, 
And first appreciates the Annelides. 


Llangollen, W. R. B. 


Yo the Editor of Tuk OvurLoox 


’Tis told of one—a squat, round-shouldered elf, 
He on a mural apex sate himself, 

But found he’d done an inconsiderate action, 
And quite ignored that mighty force attraction. 


For scarce he’d settled when—as Fate would have it—he 
Was hurled to earth by Nature’s law of gravity. 

In short, he slid and tumbled on his head 

(“So sinks the day star in his ocean bed ”). 


In vain, alas ! in vain, ’twas sought to raise him. 
The Sovereign orders, and though each obeys him, 
Nor foo/ nor cava/ry can evermore 

Our hero to his pristine heights restore. 


‘Woodsidings, Pinner. SAM REID. 


THE SURPLICE FASHION 
Wo the Editor of Tur OvurLoox 


Are you sure that, in correcting your contemporary in a recent 
issue with regard to the verses anent the surplice controversy 
at Exeter, you have yourself got the right version? In an old 
commonplace book of my grandfather's they are entered as follows, 
and, though I do not profess to be a judge, I think his version reads 
Setter than the one you published : 


There latterly has been a stir 

Not many miles from Exeter 
About a foreign fashion, 

And many an observation rude 

Has been commingled with the feud, 
And many an angry passion, 


I own myself I do not care 
Whether the parsons choose to wear 
A black dress or a white dress. 
For I’ve a trouble all my own— 
A wife who preaches in her gown 

And lectures in her nightdress. 


Broad Sanctuary, S.W. H. K. BAYNES, 
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EDISON'S NEW GEM. 


This is an illustration of Mr. Edison’s product for this season. Its quality is 
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BEWARE OF TMITATIONS&SEE THAT YOU GET THE THE GOOD RED FOX 
WELS GOMPANYS BURNERS & MANTLES. An old writer defined hunting as “a curious search or 
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deviding her cunning giveth both to the offender and 
QA ANX OF TREYR BRARCAES. offended strange knowledge both of offence and safety.” 


There is a wonderful correspondence between this and 

the definition of fox-hunting given in Mr. Otho Paget’s 
GREATLY REDUGED PRICES. volume in the ‘‘Haddon Hall Library” (Dent). Sport 
Mr. Paget limits to the pursuit of wild beast or bird 
in the open air and in the country where the object 

















ScorTtT ADI E of pursuit has been bred. Love of hunting is one of the 
. strongest features in the character of the human race, he 
says, and the cry of hounds appeals to something within 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, us that we cannot define and our first impulse is to follow. 






Particularly is it so with the fox. ‘‘ There is such a 
varmint'sporting look about the animal that the mere sight 
of him sends a thrill down your spine.” Here, evidently, is 
‘‘ 4 naturall instinct of enmitie.” The human “ offender,” 
of course, is not content with equal conditions, but must 
give the ‘‘offended” odds. That is of the very essence of 
sport. In fly-fishing, which comes well within the defi- 
nition, there is a constant emulation on the part of the 
angler to make the odds longer the better educated the 
fish become in ‘‘ strange knowledge of safety.” In his 
own sport, Mr. Paget estimates the odds at three to one 
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weather. Waterproofed 


SCOTT ADIE, ailor to the {45 REGENT STREET, LONDON, V. has no sympathy, it will be seen, with that view of fox- 


hunting which esteems it jolly sport ‘ if it wasn’t for these 
d——d hounds”! They who hunt solely for the pleasure 
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oneem af catching or killing, according to Mr. Paget. In hunting 
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be wrong to assume from it that the author lays down 
hunting the fox to death as the true principle of fox-hunting. 
That is the principle of hare-hunting, not of fox-running. 
It is the predominant characteristic of the well-bred fox- 
hound to get well forward, and to make the most of an 
indifferent scent. Fox-hunting, in the words of Beckford, 
is a “lively, animated, and eager pursuit.” 

In all this there is illustrated the fine artificiality of 
fox-hunting, upon the equipoise of which alone the exist- 
ence of the sport is assured. The rival interests of game- 
preservers, the rights of farmers, long charges upon the 
poultry-yard account, and even the abuse of wire, together 
with less material obstacles in the evolution of the sport, 
are only to be met in the spirit of reciprocity—the not 
doing to others what you would not have others do to you 
—enjoined by Confucius upon his disciples. Hunting is 
still the sport of kings, but it is also the sport of reasonable 
men, in the midst of diverse tastes and interests, and not 
averse from compromise. 

With the advent of November fox-hunting begins. 
The almanacks, which tell us so, fix the same date for the 
close of rod and line fishing for salmon. The almanacks 
are somewhat arbitrary in their sporting fixtures, making 
no allowance for the traditions of the various packs, and 
even less than the law for the diversities of angling waters. 
But to all intents and purposes they are right, and in the 
first week in November the salmon rod is laid by in its 
case and fox-hunters appear at the covert side. Of course 
a few, the keenest of them, have been there often for 
several weeks before that. To them cub-hunting gives a 
particular enjoyment not afforded by the real thing later 
on. The early hour of meeting has its compensations, 
not the least of which is that it sifts the field; and you 
may, with luck, get a gallop. The end of August is the time 
for starting cub-hunting usually ; but of course practice 
varies. We have read somewhere that the Duke of Rich- 
mond began cubbing in July, after the Goodwood Meeting, 
and, “‘ as he also killed a May fox, his hounds hunted in 
every month of the year save June.” Most are content 
to wind up the season two months earlier, and ina manner 
fox-hunting is associated with the Parliamentary recess. 
Concerning that, however, there is some misconception. 
If (and possibly the sense of any House nowadays, if not 
its votes, would unanimously approve) Parliament were to 
take to holidaying in summer months, it would be violating 
traditions of considerable age, and doubtless the change 
would be popularly attributed to the decline of sport 
among the members. But in reality it would only be 
reverting to the usage of times when M.P.’s were greatly 
more addicted to field-sports than they have ever been 
since. Mr. Kebbel, who ingeniously discusses the subject 
in his ‘‘ English Country Life,” points out that down to 
the beginning of the century the session which began after 
Christmas or ended after midsummer was a rare excep- 
tion. The ‘‘ fox-hunting squire” had a difficulty in com- 
bining sport and politics, and we read how Assheton 
Smith came hurrying up to town after the day’s run to 
vote on some important question, and rushed back again 
next morning in time to meet the hounds. 

The literature of hunting is voluminous. Mr. Paget 
himself mentions Xenophon, and then jumps across the 
centuries to Beckford, taking Somerville’s ‘‘Chace” as 
the only stepping-stone on the way. He might have 
referred to Arrian, whose observations on coursing we 
have seen compared with the ‘‘ Thoughts on Hunting.” 
Beckford, whose work was published in 1781, marks a 
stage in the sport, the end of the old, the beginning 
of the new. The line, to keep to our own country, 
stretches away beyond him to Blome, and Turberville, 
Gervase Markham, and Julia Berners, all of whom, says Mr. 
Paget (somewhat too sweepingly), wrote nothing which is 
applicable to the sport as it is known to-day. After Beck- 
ford, the names are legion. The most notable of them wrote 
in the magazines of sport which started at the end of last 
century, and survived up to within forty years ago in an 
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unequal competition with the sporting newspapers. Chief 
among them was the Sporting Magazine, the particular 
discovery of which was Charles James Apperley, better 
known as ‘‘ Nimrod.” ‘‘Nimrod’s” salary for monthly 
articles was £1,500 a year, out of which he had to find 
his own horses. Afterwards he was engaged on the Vew 
Sporting Magazine, in which also’ appeared Surtees’ 
famous adventures of Jorrocks. In a later flight came 
‘* Harry Hieover,” ‘‘ Cecil,” ‘* Craven,” Whyte-Melville ; 
with which names must be mentioned Henry Alken, of 
whose drawings, as compared with Cruickshank’s, it was 
said: ‘‘ Cruickshank can do a dandy, but not the thing.” 
Mr. Paget is not ‘‘ Nimrod” or Whyte-Melville, and 
possibly will be more surprised than any one else to find 
himself discussed with such, but he has written an in- 
structive book, with a strong individual note. 


THE CRADLE OF PRODIGIES 


Ir was in an attempt to depreciate the effect of the very 
admirable rules of procedure of the New English Art 
Club that an artist once described that body as a ‘‘ sieve.” 
Every painter, he said, passed through it, but none stayed 
long. 
The description is more flattering than was intended, 
for whether we believe with those within the fold that all 
that have dropped through had indeed frittered them- 
selves away to unimportance, or hold with some out- 
siders that many of the largest stones have, as it were, 
bounced over the edge of too narrow a receptacle, certainly 
the fact of being devoted largely to the process of sifting 
raw talent makes these exhibitions very entertaining, anda 
glance from time to time at the contents of the sieve 
offers considerable sporting interest. Note the blocks 
of raw material shovelled in from the ‘‘ Slade” quarry— 
the distressing jest is unintentional—somewhat vague in 
form, yet of an imposing bulk that enables them to cut a 
decent figure beside older tenants. A shake of the sieve 
and their proportions are changed. One proves of a 
friable character, made up largely of matter borrowed 
from its surroundings in the quarry, and with but a small 
kernel of self in the middle: a few more shakes and it 
will slip through the sieve. Another may suffer but little 
diminution and seem likely to be a permanency; yet the 
experienced observer sees danger ahead, for as its 
contours declare themselves it proves of goodly size, but 
of small diameter in one direction. An unlucky turn and 
it too may fall through into the open maw of the Royal 
Academy, a receptacle anything but sieve-like, from which. 
there is no escape but death. 

Metaphor apart, the spectacle of a deceptive precocity 
slowly displaying its real character is only less entertaining 
than that of the gradual unfolding of genuine talent, and 
both these are constantly to be seen at the New English 
Art Club. Indeed, in this forcing-house of rather restless 
intelligences development in both directions is so much 
more rapid than elsewhere as to make us habitually expect 
a good deal of diversion. From this point of view, as 
well as from the more usual one that demands a fine ex- 
hibition, the present show is a little disappointing. Pro- 
fessor Brown (heaven knows what would happen to the 
N.E.A.C. without the Slade school) has for the time no 
quite fresh talent to offer, and of the three newcomers who 
aroused most interest in the last show only one, Mr. 
Orpen, is adequately represented. His portrait of Herbert 
Everett is so inferior to his Augustus John of the last 
exhibition as to suggest that that picture may have owed 
something to the contagion of fortunate environment. On 
the other hand, his small picture ‘‘ The Mirror” shows 
even greater qualities of sincerity and grit than one had 
suspected in him. Mr. John himself shows only a quaint 
piece of diablerie too slight to judge him by, too clever to 
do him discredit. Miss Davies, the remaining one of the 
trio, shows nothing at all. 

Of the older members, Mr. Conder, who must now be 
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a veteran of half a dozen years’ standing, has one of the 
best easel pictures he has ever painted, ‘‘ Marvine.” 
Whistlerian yet original, it makes one ready to revise the 
judgment that pronounced his real field to be in pure 
decoration, revision the easier in presence of his ‘‘ screen,” 
where for once he seems a little at sea in the matter of 
scale. It seems impossible, looking from these to the 
work of Mr. Rothenstein, that the two could ever have 
been collaborateurs. The Portrait of a Young Man should 
win over many who, like myself, have been rather impatient 
of the affectedly simple landscapes that Mr. Rothenstein, 
on the model perhaps of Mr. Legros, produced some time 
back. It is a very exceptional work, the modelling 
searching and complex, though conceived in no very 
scientific, indeed in purely poetic fashion, and it produces 
strongly the impression of being the work of a reflecting 
mind curious in many directions. This is to my mind the 
finest figure-painting here, much more alive than Mr. 
Shannon’s refined classicism, if classicism be the word for 
these ethereal enigmas so difficult to sympathise with, so 
difficult to ignore. I much prefer Mr. Shannon’s woodcuts. 
Mr. Steer takes the palm amongst landscape-painters, 
not with his large Nidderdale, with its beautiful distance 
but rather woolly surface, but with the ‘‘ Embarkment,” 
of obvious derivation, and still more ‘‘ The Home Meadow,” 
which is a simple, vigorous rendering of nature, perfect 
in its way. Mr. Fred Brown has a sky-study admirably 
done, and Mr. Hartrick a cleverly painted picture of a 
subject better adapted for illustration. On the other 
hand, there are a larger proportion of pictures than usual 
that might be called bad. Mr. Bernard Sickert, who has 
done pleasant enough painting in the past, has some work 
that were better away. Mr. Tonks, of whom still more 
is expected, has an oil-painting that is dreadful in most 
respects. Mr. Fry’s large picture is a case of misdirected 
energy ; and even the contributions of Mr. Muirhead and 
Mr. Francis James are very much below their usual level. 
Mr. Furse has a portrait of a fox-hunter on horseback ; 
the horse brilliantly drawn, save for a slight kink in the 
near hind-leg, the man’s head evidently strayed from 
another picture. He has also a sketch for the portrait of 
Lord Roberts already seen at the Royal Academy. It is 
well enough done in the manner of ‘‘ Ward” of bull- 
painting fame, but deals with the pictorial side of the 
projected picture rather than with portraiture. E. 


AN IRON SEAT 


HE sat at one end of the seat, she at the other, and the seat was 
on the cliffs overlooking the sea at Wolsuth on the Suffolk coast. 
They say that if your eyes were strong enough you could see the 
coast of Holland; but even with telescopes no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in doing that. 

At first he hardly noticed her, she was so small and still and read 
her book so assiduously ; but she could have passed a searching 
examination as to his appearance, for she had studied it carefully. 
She would have told you that he was tall, and thin, and dark, and 
*‘ rather old” ; that his beard was grey, though his hair was black 
and decidedly thin on the top ; that his spectacles had’ gold rims 
and the eyes behind them were very kind ; that his manner struck 
you as extremely grave and decorous : what impressed her most, 
however, was that big, dull, paper-covered book he was always 
reading. She was sure it was dull, for she couldn’t read a word of 
it ; it was in German—she knew that much, and she had tried to 
pronounce the title to herself in bed at night, but never came near 
it at all, for it looked like this: “Mendelijeef Chemie,” and it 
would take a very sharp little girl of ten to make much out of 
that. 

No one ever came to sit between them on that iron seat; it 
was far from the esplanade and overlooked a lonely part of the 
beach where there were no “entertainments.” When they had 
sat there for several days, the man who read “ Mendelijeef 
Chemie” looked up suddenly to find that his companion at the 
other end of the seat was wiping her eyes with the absurdest little 
red-bordered handkerchief. She held her book in one hand—a 
somewhat large and heavy book for such a little hand—and wiped 
her eyes with the other, and yet the man was sure that she was 
not unhappy, for her thin brown cheeks were flushed, and though 
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her mouth was tremulous it wore a proud and happy smile. He 
was devoured by curiosity. What book could it be that had the 
power to move a little girl in so complex a fashion ? 

He shifted down the seat towards her, but she was so absorbed 
in what she was reading that she never looked his way, and he 
found that the book she held in her hand was “ From London to 
Ladysmith vid Pretoria.” 

Suddenly she looked round and saw him. Quite simply and 
naturally she offered him a share of her book, saying enthu- 
siastically, “ Isn’t it splendid? And my daddie was there through 
it all.” 

“ Are you ready?” she said presently. 

The man nodded and she turned the page. Then, with the 
tears still shining on her cheeks, she began to read aloud, “ It was 
a procession of lions. And presently when the two battalions of 
Devons met—both full of honours—and old friends breaking from 
the ranks gripped each other’s hands and shouted, every one was 
carried away, and I waved my feathered hat and cheered and 
cheered until I could cheer no longer for joy that I had lived to 
see the day.” .... Here she stopped, and, turning her radiant 
face to the man beside her, cried, “ Aren't you glad you weren’t 
born in any other century? Isn’t it a good thing to be in the 
world when there are such splendid happenings?” 

The man smiled down at her, saying heartily, “It is indeed !” 
And straightway they were friends. 

Ever afterwards they sat in the middle of the seat quite close 
together, and although Winny—that was her name—continued to 
read “From London to Ladysmith,” she read it aloud and 
“ Mendelijeef” lay neglected on the far end of the seat. 

They talked a great deal about the war, and the man found 
that this little girl knew all about it from the battle of Glencoe to 
the relief of Ladybrand, the name and whereabouts of every 
regiment, the result of every single engagement big or little. 

He learned that last year her father had been home on long 
leave and had brought them all to Wolsuth, “and O! we did have 
a lovely time!” but that this year mother couldn’t afford it, “ War 
risks are so expensive, you know,” that she, Winny, had been 
silly enough to get influenza in July, and an aunt had consented 
to let her come with her own family. 

“ Mother and the boys—there’s three boys younger than me: 
I’m the eldest—have got to stay at home this year. I’m so sorry, 
though I'd far rather be with them, only I’ve gof to get strong. 
Daddie said so in his last letter.” 

The man gathered that her aunt and cousins were not alto- 
gether simpatica, though Winny never said so; still every day 
she came and sat on the iron seat after her bathe and talked of 
her book, for which she had unbounded admiration, and of her 
own small affairs. Being an excellent listener the man found him- 
self well amused, for he was one of those people who keep the 
best part of themselves for old friends and little children, and are 
always quite misunderstood and unappreciated by casual acquaint- 
ances, which lack of appreciation doesn’t trouble them in the 
least. 

He learned that one of the “ boys” was going into the Royal 
Engineers “ because there you can live on your pay from the first if 
you’re careful,” another into the Artillery, ‘‘and we may spare one 
for the Navy.” 

“ And what are you going to be?” he asked one day after they 
had exhaustively discussed the futures of the three boys. 

“Oh, I’m going to be a mother,” she replied, with immense 
decision. “ You see you have such a lot of people to take care of 
you and love you if you’re a mother.” 

“But you have to take care of them first, haven’t you?” he 
asked. 

“O yes, just at first—but afterwards. .. You should just see 
the care we take of mother, daddie and all.” 

The man looked out to sea and tried to picture the eager little 
figure at his side as a large comfortable mother of many children. 
He tried so hard that he forgot to answer her last remark, and she 
asked anxiously, “ Don’t you think it’s a good thing to be?” 

“ Excellent!” he answered heartily. “It is one of the oldest 
and most honourable professions ; mothers are people we can in 
nowise ever do without.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Winny in a satisfied voice, “and 
that’s what I’m going to be: I made up my mind years ago.” 

One day as he arrived at their trysting place he discovered 
that Winny was crying in right down earnest, and not for joy that 
Ladysmith had been relieved. The little red-bordered handker- 
chief was screwed up into a tight wet ball, and the small figure in 
blue serge looked very woebegone indeed. She had taken off her 
fisherman’s cowl, and cast it on the ground beside her ; and when 
she saw her friend, instead of waving him a gay welcome as he 
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came up, she shook her curly brown hair round her cheeks to 
hide her face. 

All this was so unlike Winny that the man immediately 
reflected with dismay that he had not read the morning paper at 
all carefully. It was possible that some disaster had happened to 
her father! In these days we are apt to trace all sorrows to South 
Africa. 

“ No bad news, I hope?” he said in rather a hesitating way as 
he came up. 

Winny shook her head till her face was entirely hidden by 
her hair ; but she did not answer otherwise. 

“You may as well tell me what's the matter,” said the man ; 
“jt may not be past mending.” 

Now there was something about this man that inspired con- 
fidence ; moreover, he offered Winny his own handkerchief, which 
was large and clean and comforting. So she accepted it, mopped 
her wet face, shook back her hair, and began, “I don’t bathe with 
the others, you know.” Here she paused so long that the man 
said “Well?” though it was against his principles to interrupt 
anybody’s narrative. 

“T bathe at Herrington’s machines,” she continued, “ where 
we always bathed last year—Daddie too—right far away at the 
end of the beach. My aunt and my cousins bathe where the 
niggers are, and the concert, and such crowds of people you have 
to wait ever so long for a machine. So I asked if I might bathe 
with Herrington like last year, for he’s such a nice man, and he 
takes such care of me, and Daddie liked him awfully. There’s 
been Herringtons in Wolsuth since 1400!” Winny paused after 
this announcement, eyidently expecting comment of some sort. 

“That’s a long record,” said the man, rising to the occasion. 
“ And what was Mr. Herrington before he took to keeping bathing- 
machines ?” 

“ He was mate on a schooner, and one of his sons is a captain 
of a merchantman; he’s raised himself tremendously. Then 
there’s two sons who help Herrington, and are fishermen in winter ; 
and Mrs. Herrington does washing. Oh, they’re such a nice 
family !” she exclaimed ecstatically. 

The man looked out to sea, wondering what on earth all this had 
to do with her tears. But he was a patient person ; so he waited. 

“I go home to-morrow,” she continued, “and I’ve had one of 
Herrington’s bathing machines ever since I came—going on for 
three weeks now—and he’s taken me out in the boat and let me 
dive and swim, and been so kind and jolly, and to-day, when I 
asked my aunt for the money to pay him—it’s fourpence each 
time—she wouldn’t give it me, and laughed and said that it 
wouldn’t hurt him to take me for nothing this year, he made such 
a lot out of us last. Think of it!” she exclaimed, clasping and 
unclasping her hands. “It’s his living! It’s like taking a leg of 
mutton from a butcher for nothing. I told auntie that mother 
would send it to her if she’d let me have it, but she only laughed 
and said it was nonsense. Of course mother will send it to Az, 
but that’s not the same. He'll have to think me shabby and un- 
grateful for nearly three days, for I can’t go and say good-bye to 
him when I’ve nothing to give him. I’ve only sixpence. Isn’t it 
dreadful ?” 

The man reflected that there were people who had no objec- 
tion to accepting legs of mutton from their butchers, who rather 
resented the fact that these same butchers ventured on occasion 
to send in a bill ; but evidently the soldier who had been shut up 
in Ladysmith brought up his children with a different view of 
their obligations. He was very sorry for Winny, but he didn’t 
dare offer her the money. There are people to whom one cannot 
offer money. 

“Can't you tell Herrington how you are placed?” he feebly 
suggested. 

“ Of course not,” the child answered scornfully. ‘ He'd say I 
was ‘more’n welcome’ to my bathes, and that it didn’t matter a 
pin. It’s just because I know he’d gladly give me my bathes that 
it hurts so. It’s his /‘ving,” she repeated. As she spoke she stood 
up and stuffed the little wet handkerchief into her pocket. 

The man was sitting with his hands thrust deep into his own, as 
men will when perplexed or troubled. Winny stood with her 
back to him gazing sorrowfully at Herrington’s bathing machines 
on the distant beach. , 

The little pocket gaped, and the man succumbed to temptation. 
Very gingerly he dropped a crown piece into the opening which 
displayed the drenched handkerchief. 

Then he stood up. “I’m going by the afternoon train,” he 
said, “so I fear we must say good-bye. But I hope we shall meet 
again some day.” 

“I hope so,” sighed Winny, as she held up her face to be 
kissed, and wondered why he seemed in such a hurry and never 
asked her to walk back with him. L, ALLEN HARKER. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


THE American girl, we have been told, has no existence in the 
United States ; she is a purely European invention. Only when 
the American girl comes to London or Paris does she discover 
fully for the first time her true inwardness, her own startling 
uniqueness. But the discovery made, she, being a person of parts, 
at once acts up to it—that is to say, she deliberately becomes the 
American girl as popularly understood. She ceases to be fiction ; 
she evolves into fact. 

Yet she actually does exist in America also. Any doubts on 
the point may be dispelled by glancing into the new portfolio of 
cartoons* of that inimitable draughtsman, Mr. Charles Dana 
Gibson, for here you may see her depicted variously disporting 
in her native habitat. Mr. Gibson calls his new portfolio 
“Americans.” It is true that a few more or less inconspicuous 
males stray through his pages, but the prominent and compelling 
figure in all is the American girl. Thus Mr. Gibson’s title, if 
subtle, is only another harmless and necessary tribute to a superior 
sex. As drawn by Mr. Gibson, his fair compatriot is as immortal 
and unforgettable as the Venus of Milo herself. We see her in all 
sorts of costumes, pursuing all sorts of occupations and in all 
excelling. At the dinner-table, in the ballroom, ina gale, playing 
at golf, playing at love, mountaineering, we discover her 
always divinely tall, divinely athletic, faultlessly groomed and 
appointed. Her lovers, mere appendages in the background 
when they do appear, are stalwart young heroes, worthy of stepping 
in the train of a goddess, but, alas! the goddess does not seem to 
marry any of them. The man the American girl at last con- 
descends to make her husband is a quite insignificant person, in 
appearance at least. If he is not stumpy and fat, he is narrow- 
chested and sloping-shouldered, but dollars doubtless explain the 
secret of her choice. Those questioning eyebrows of hers, that 
rosebud mouth with determined arc, have their meaning after all. 

But the American girl does not monopolise Mr. Gibson’s pencil. 
In “ The Spinster’s Reverie” a worn-featured old lady sits in a 
heavy high-backed chair before the fire in her empty room and 
dreams—dreams the two shadow-figures that we see of herself as 
a charming young girl in an old-world ball-dress, and a young 
swain of forty years back timidly kneeling with clasped hands 
before her—a picture with a pathetic Orchardson-like sentiment 
of reminiscence such as Mr. Gibson does not often give us. The 
same vision treatment is employed in “ The Fallen Star,” in which 
an old actor reduced to a garret tragically postures and declaims 
before an imaginary box of smart people in a costume of other 
days ; but the sentiment here is more explosive. The vision idea 
rather runs to seed ina third picture, “ The Evening.” How far 
this sort of pictorial dualism is justifiable is a moot point; yet 
“ The Spinster’s Reverie” is unquestionably effective. Of course, 
Mr. Gibson is not always pure artist ; but even when he simply 
jokes with his subject and clothes half of the American girl in a 
dinner-gown and the other half in bathing-costume, his quality 
remains unmistakable. 

But to comment at this time of day on Mr. Gibson’s 
technique, his mastery of grouping, line, space, costume, character, 
were superfluous. For the sheer wisdom of it, note the “ wheeze” 
attached to one cartoon. Says an enthusiastic American girl : 


To think of your being a real literary man! I do so long 
to know how you write things. Can’t you explain it? 

Venerable Hack: It is the simplest thing. You have a 
mind suitably prepared. You get an idea. The idea being 
introduced into the mind causes fermentation, during which a 
scum rises to the top and is carefully removed, leaving a 
residue of clear thought. This you bottle up for your own 
use. The scum you sell to a publisher. 


* «* Americans.” Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson. Lane. 20s, 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


MRS. CLIFFORD AND MR. GRUNDY 


“*Tue Likeness of the Night,” which Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal are presenting at the Grand Theatre, Fulham, is 
not precisely novel. It was printed in a recent number of 
the Anglo-Saxon Review, and its protested similarity to 
Mr. Grundy’s ‘‘ Debt of Honour” at the St. James’ has 
since provoked a correspondence in the daily papers. 
Charges or hints of plagiarism or “literary coincidence” 
are tedious affairs, not uncommonly baseless; and Mrs. 
Clifford, as we think, only remarked on a likeness which 
she felt might be cited in her disparagement when her 
play should have been produced. She merely spoke in 
self-defence ; yet she need not have spoken. Neither ‘‘A 
Debt of Honour” nor ‘‘ The Likeness of the Night” is in 
the other’s debt. Both start from a common base—the 
man with the two women who have claims on him; and the 
meeting of wife or fiancée, the lady whose claim is rooted 
in the common law, with the mistress whose interest is 
not ‘‘ vested.” But so far the situation is the very stalest 
on the contemporary stage. They serve it out to you not 
only in ‘‘A Debt of Honour” but in “ The Wedding 
Guest,” in ‘‘ Zaza,” in ‘Mr. and Mrs. Daventry ”—it is 
a sort of hall-mark of serious drama. Proceeding from 
this common base Mr. Grundy and Mrs. Clifford have 
developed differently. Mr. Grundy’s hero is the respect- 
able Briton who becomes engaged and gives up his mistress. 
Actum est de the old love, and there is Mr. Grundy’s 
tragedy, which is as much a commonplace as the announce- 
ments of forthcoming marriages in the Morning Post. 
Mr. Archerson in Mrs. Clifford’s play starts fair, or fair 
enough for a man who, being honourably attached to A, 
whom he has not the means to marry, marries another 
woman, B, for her money. He plays the game for seven 
dismal years ; he does not erect his second establishment 
until the dulness of his childless union with the chill 
idolatress beside him has driven him back to his first love. 
Again, with Mr. Grundy the mistress and the wife meet by 
such an adjustment of good, antique stage devices as 
would naturally occur to an old hand of Mr. Grundy’s 
stage experience. 
goes to see her; the wife follows, and the three are 
brought together in one flat. In ‘‘ The Likeness of the 
Night” the situation is entirely different, the wife making 
the mistress’s acquaintance by a solitary visit, and not ap- 
pearing in her own character, but as a third person—the 
wife’s friend. It is not till after her death and the subse- 
quent union of husband and mistress that the revelation 
strikes them. The new wife tells her husband of a visit 
she has received from a mysterious friend of her pre- 
decessor, describes that friend, and so sets loose the 
avalanche. 

Briefly the resemblance between the two plays is trivial. 
** Aft the more honour, forward the better seaman,” says 
the naval proverb. Mr. Grundy’s work is workmanlike, 
sufficient for the day. He knew how to fit his Mr. 
Alexander, who would not be the eminent merchant we 
admire had he given the order to the newer hand. But 
the honours of art are with Mrs. Clifford and with Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal, an honour which Mr. Alexander has 
foregone. This author is no great stage-carpenter. The 
passages of social chatter in which her characters revel 
demand the service of, the blue pencil. They are not 
witty ; at the best they are brilliantly spiteful. A little 
editing, in the medical sense, is indicated; and in other 
minor matters Mrs. Clifford bewrays her inexpertness. 
Then Archerson is a dreadful and memorable name. 
Would a poor man thus weighted run his second esta- 
blishment by that style? And in the event of a strange 


lady calling on Mrs. Archerson, the pretender, and show- 
ing an uncommon interest in Mr. Archerson’s marriage, 


would it not occur to her that she was dealing with her 
lover’s wife ? 


All one can say is that these questions do 
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not occur to Mrs. Clifford’s audience, that the events as 
they come seem natural enough, and that even if they were 
not, the sincerity and feeling with which the serious scenes 
are written, and the profound impression created by the 
whole tragedy, would make one ‘‘more than usual 
calm” before their trivial blemishes. Some people 
may ask more seriously why on earth a noble and 
devoted wife, committing suicide to clear her husband’s 
way to a happier marriage, should leave him a letter to 
explain what she was going to do and why. The result is 
misery unrelieved. Archerson and his former mistress 
find that they have the first wife’s death between them 
henceforward, and the man for the first time learns that 
the dead woman, from whom he had been alienated prin- 
cipally by her superficial prudery, had in fact loved him 
passionately. The survivors are struck cold by the reve- 
lation. They have children for whose sake they will 
continue to live together, but not as man and wife; 
whereas, without this fatal letter, their happiness would 
have been unbroken. The revelation might surely have 
been otherwise contrived and the tragic dénouement 
left unaltered. On the other hand, one may say that 
human nature is illogical even in suicide and has a craving 
for some credit with the object of its love; while if you 
come to that, we think it probable that the surviving 
Archersons, after an interval of horror and remorse, were 
consumed in turn by a mutual pity and “indicated the 
same in the usual manner.” 

In any case, as presented, ‘‘The Likeness of the - 
Night” is, for our stage, a considerable achievement. A 
sombre subject has been honestly and skilfully treated in 
the terms of dramatic art, and, being admirably inter- 
preted, its effect is moving. A good deal is due to Mrs. 
Kendal, who plays the wife with much quiet strength and 
dignity, particularly in the scene wherein she meets the 
mistress ; and her cri de cwur, when, the visit over, the 
latter would accompany her to the door, and for an 
instant she turns on her and cries ‘‘Go back,” hits her 
audience most squarely in the face. Mr. Kendal is the 
husband ; he also knows his business. And Miss Madge 
MacIntosh, one of the most intelligent of the younger 
actresses, played the last act with rare power and effect. 
We complain of our acting in England, but we have the 


real thing with us if only it could be edited. Y. B. 
IN PASSING 
Scene: Mission-room. Woman with little toy applying for 


soup-ticket. 
Vicar’s WiFrE: “Your little boy has a very bad cough, has 
he? Well, he looks well enough.” 
APPLICANT : “ Oh, indeed, lady, ’e’as a’orrible cough. Coughs 
awful. (70 ittle boy.) Cough, Billy, and let the lady see.” 


A correspondent writing from Paris says:—Sarah Bernhardt 
has started for America. This wonderful woman, who for more 
than two hundred nights acted without intermission one of the 
heaviest parts any actor ever assumed, nothing daunted, apparently 
renewing her strength in some mysterious fountain, has gone to 
fresh labours appalling to the ordinary mind. There is something 
really admirable in such perseverance, endurance, and courage, in 
spite of years, in spite of so much already achieved. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s indomitable spirit is well expressed in words she 
answered the other day to an English friend who came to take 
leave of her and remarked he had not seen her for a hundred 
years: “ What is a hundred years to you or me?” And so in 
truth, it seems, years are nothing to her ; all the same, those to 
whom years and distance are something see her vanish with 
saddened hearts ; but she will be back, and acting in London, 
before the average Parisian, to whom America is farther than the 
moon, has realised that she is gone. 


Lord Selborne is what you call a safe appointment in the sense 
that he is not likely to run any of those risks which, as Lord 
Rosebery reminded his audience at Edinburgh, are inseparable in 
this country from the bad brilliancy of statesmen of humour. 
When it is said that he is a man of high principle, intelligence, 
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ani energy, something more is meant than ordinary common- 
places. Lord Selborne’s excellence is not usual. He will work 
hard at the Admiralty, and, in this regard, it is pleasant and reas- 
suring to remember that he has shown himself no enemy of naval 
reformers. If it is pretty certain that he would never have been 
there but for the circumstance that he was first of all Lord Salis- 
bury’s son-in-law, we may be sure that he is quite aware of that. 
We may be equally sure that the accident is one on which the 
country may come to congratulate itself. 


The appointment of Lord Hardwicke to the Under-Secretary- 
ship of State for India is a matter of keen satisfaction to many 
people on a variety of grounds. He is a man of real energy and 
capacity who has forced his way in the City by the conjunction of 
a courage and determination allied to a business keenness not 
usual in a man of his years, position, and training. And one need 
not sympathise with the seriousness of his points of view on trivial 
questions, such as that of Cromwell’s statue, to appreciate a 
patriotic and alert intelligence, which will now be well employed 
in the service of the State. He is not the first newspaper pro- 
prietor to enter a Conservative Ministry, but he is probably the 
rst stockbroker. 


Love shouts with glee in the heart of the storm ; 

He springs on his way through the thick of the fight ; 
There are those who would keep him sheltered and warm, 
But the coldest blast can do Love no harm ; 

And he treads, sure-foot, in the blackest night. 


When Love comes singing a song for two, 
To the stress and strain of a struggling life, 
He has found his own true work to do; 
With warp of silver, and woof of blue, 

He weaves his web on the loom of strife. 


And even as one aglow with joy 

In doing well what none else knows how, 

Love makes of his labour the veriest toy ; 

He is sure, as a man; he is gay, as a boy ; 

And he laughs, like a child—with the star on his brow. 


SIDNEY CAXTON. 


Lord Raglan, the new Under-Secretary for War, is a positive 
enthusiast on military matters, and his especial hobby is the much- 
neglected Militia. Like Mr. George Wyndham, he was originally 
a Guardsman ; to-day he is one of the smartest officers in the 
Militia. Beneath a bluff manner he is extremely tactful, and, 
though he makes no pretensions to oratorical ability, he will state 
a plain fact in a few words. He has ideas of his own upon gun- 
powder, and has conducted experiments at Felixstowe at his own 
expense. Already thoroughly conversant with methods at the 
Horse Guards, he was a member of the “ Hat” Committee which 
saw every one of their recommendations disregarded. 


The man on top of the ’bus does not know Lord Raglan by 
sight. He stands well over six feet in height, with dark brown 
hair, a swarthy moustache, and a clear keen eye in which there is 
often a twinkle of humour whilst he is talking with apparent 
gravity. His hobby is Army Reform and his favourite recreation 
is shooting. He can write with great rapidity and never fails to 
hammer a nail home. Personally he is a favourite with the 
Sovereign, and in recognition of his father’s services in the Crimea 
he was a page of honour whilst at Eton. Men who know him 
intimately say that his marked attributes are conscientiousness 
and deliberate enthusiasm. At the Senior, when he was appointed 
this week, a noted military authority observed, ‘‘The Prime 
Minister has found another Kitchener.” If so, he has put him in 
@ queer corner. 


Captain de Crespigny, who has just been appointed to Lord 
Curzon’s staff ir. India, has only recently returned from the Front. 
He was dangerously wounded whilst saving the lives of two 
privates in the most gallant fashion. His mother, Lady de 
Crespigny, went out to the Cape and brought back the wounded 
warrior, subsequently giving evidence before the Hospital Com- 
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mission. Captain de Crespigny, who is eldest son of Sir Claude 
Champion de Crespigny, rode a winner in a point-to-point race at 
Champion Lodge before he went to Eton, and since he has been 
in the 2nd Life Guards he has become a prominent gentleman 
rider. Very tall and slight, with a fair moustache, he is a good 
shot, and will one day be very rich when the long leases on 
Champion Hill fall in. 


The theological novel is in the air, and, to crown matters, 
Lessing’s “ Nathan der Weise” was produced last week by the 
Germans of the Comedy Theatre. Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
even Miss Marie Corelli pale before Lessing ; for, while on the 
one hand we are but introduced to different varieties of Christianity, 
Lessing shows us Mussulman, Jew, and Gentile in the throes of a 
theological crisis, and ultimately sinking their differences in a sort 
of religious Freemasonry. A purely controversial drama is 
“ Nathan,” even more poem than play ; being without “situations,” 
without anything but its serene wisdom, its uncommon wit and 
poetical diction. These qualities save it, and one sits through the 
piece as though listening to a series of good conversations. Herr 
Behrend in the title-rdle was sincere and painstaking if rather 
lacking in humour and variety ; Herr Worlitzsch, the monk, was, 
as always, infectiously funny; Herr Nollett made a manly Cru- 
sader, and the Saladin of Herr Alfred Biehler was sufficiently 
dignified. 


Mr. Hay Halkett is the Captain Middleton of Metropolitan 
Moderates. As secretary of the London Municipal Society to 
him is due the success of the Moderates in the recent London 
Borough elections, and he is the manager of that party in the 
London County Council. Personally as well as politically he is 
much esteemed. A barrister by profession, his tastes all lie in 
the Highlands, but his shooting this year was nearly marred by a 
bad cycling accident. He is, of course, a Scotsman and can 
enjoy a joke and see it into the bargain. In London he is a pillar 
of the United Club and has a genius for peacemaking which has 
full scope in his municipal work. Sanguine by temperament, 
though impatient in trifles, he is determined to make the very best 
men feel interested in the government of London. 


In his journalistic days Mr..William Yardley was best known 
as “Bill of the Play.” A big kindly genial man with a white 
moustache, a familiar figure at every first night, he wrote with 
plenty of humour and not a suspicion of malice or prejudice. All 
his dramatic work was in collaboration, and the burlesques and 
travesties generally proved successful. ‘The Passport” holds the 
stage, for whilst it supplied Miss Gertrude Kingston with a great 
part, it has since become a classic for amateur theatricals. In 
earlier days Mr. Yardley was a famous cricketer. One of the most 
vigorous batsmen in England in the ’seventies, he exceeded fifty 
on twenty occasions in first-class matches, and his 130 for 
Cambridge in the University match of 1872 was the innings of his 
life. His association with Kent was not only on the cricket sward, 
for he was a prominent member of the Canterbury Strollers. 


One often reads of the pranks played by schoolboys, but we 
are apt to think such things part of the dark ages. There is good 
reason to believe, however, that schoolboy humour is much the 
same now as ever it was; only the victims do not tell, and the 
experimenters do not publish. At all events, it is not a generation 
since a stuffed sturgeon was put on to construe in a great public 
school. Some one was absent that morning, and in his place was 
set a sturgeon taken from the Natural History Museum, clad in a 
jacket. As luck would have it, the headmaster put on the 
absentee, whose seat was ina dark corner ; so the fish was raised in 
its place, and the next-door neighbour acted as his attorney. A 
later headmaster of the same school had a turn for epigram, which 
he indulged sometimes out of season. Hearing that one of his 
staff had been teaching the New Testament instead of the Old, he 
said, “I think, Mr. Smith, you should keep to the divinity cycle.” 
“ But, sir,” was the reply, “I thought we might get more practical 
lessons of morality from the New Testament.” “I take a wider 
view, Mr. Smith,” said the headmaster ; “I ask what will induce 
the Oxford people to let the boys through.” 
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WAGNER IN CHURCH 


It is the mission of the Church to administer consolation, 
and the insatiable Wagnerite, despoiled by Signor Puccini 
of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” has not turned to her in vain. 
Two months ago in Hereford Cathedral and again last 
Monday night in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Church 
has given what Covent Garden could not give an it 
would—boys’ voices and big bells conspiring in the first 
act of ‘‘ Parsifal.” So long as “ Parsifal,” with gesture, 
scenery and costumes, is not allowed to be performed in 
any opera-house outside Bayreuth, there will not be a 
very sharp sting in the taunting inquiry for the date of 
‘** Elijah ” at Covent Garden with realistic effects of whirl- 
wind and fire, and the withers of choral societies may 
remain unwrung. There is, of course, a limit in the 
matter of reciting ‘‘ Parsifal” oratorio-fashion, beyond 
which the reverent and intelligent musician will not seek 
to go. In theory, for example, a single act of a work 
marked by so clear a unity of design and execution 
should not be detached from the rest, and the music 
should not be divorced from the gestures and stage- 
pictures to which it is so very much more than an 
accompaniment or an ornament. In other words, the 
conditions of an English musical festival are such as the 
purist must reject as impossible for ‘‘ Parsifal,” while the 
every-day musician can only tolerate them because 
Bayreuth is too remote, expensive, and infrequent. Every 
one who has heard the work in such conditions must have 
felt that here was the irreducible minimum of means to 
produce even a semblance of Wagner's intended effect. 
But at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the musical re- 
sources are reduced still more. The organ seeks to 
replace the orchestra, and it is a question whether such a 
‘* Parsifal ” is really better than no ‘ Parsifal” at all. I 
say advisedly that it is a question, and one answer to it 
may be as good as another. 

On Monday night the sacred edifice, as a reporter 
would say, was crowded in every part. There was an 
attempt to reproduce strict Wagnerian conditions as far 
as was possible. Leaflets in the pews enjoined absolute 
silence and announced that during the whole of the recital 
darkness would prevail. To make the illusion of real 
‘‘later Wagner” complete the enthusiast was duly 
robbed of his dinner, for all the world as if he were 
about to hear ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods” at Covent 
Garden. In London the later the Wagner the scantier 
the meat. ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” is rather early 
Wagner and a bit of a trial to the very elect, but a 
man can at least get to it without quarrelling with waiters 
and offering double fares to cabdrivers. ‘‘ Parsifal,” being 
the latest Wagner, naturally became at St. Margaret’s the 
earliest, and he who was unwilling to take his chance of 
squeezing in with the wet umbrellas and mud-splashed 
persons of the general had perforce to pick out his seat 
soon after six. It was, therefore, to an audience attuned 
at least to formal Wagnerism that the Grail motive sang 
out as the lights died down, and perhaps this helped tomake 
the impossibility of the organ more deeply felt. There are 
few experiences in the world comparable with the first 
moments of a Wagner music-drama in proper conditions, 
when through the darkness and stillness the sound wells 
up like bright songful waters in a deep wood. But with 
an organ replacing the orchestra all is changed. The 
waters no longer swell and brim over ferns and stones. 
They come out of taps. ,Of course the mere tunes and 
figures are there, but there is sadly little else. A man 
who assisted at the recital on Monday made the very 
foolish remark that the performance served at least one 
good turn by “‘ giving Wagner away.” Wagner with- 
out the orchestra, Wagner on the organ, he said, was 
exposed, and the musical outlines, when examined under 
no glamour of instrumental colouring, were seen to be 
not so wonderful after all. One might as well photograph 
a Monticelli, and go on to declare that the withdrawal of 
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the colour proved him to be a painter of no talent, or 
hand M. Ysaye a Jew’s harp and conclude he is but an 
indifferent musician. In point of fact, a Wagner recital 
on the organ rather emphasises Wagner’s greatness. The 
orchestra was his instrument, and he felt orchestrally, 
thought orchestrally, and expressed himself orchestrally. 
This is just what the pedantic and thin-blooded hearer 
will never understand. He persists in talking about 
melody, rhythm, harmony, counterpoint, and orchestra- 
tion as if they are five little nigger boys, and when he 
finds one rapt away, as at St. Margaret’s last Monday, 
he says, ‘‘ Now there are four.” In the case of some 
tiresome composers he would be perfectly right; but in 
Wagner’s case there is only one nigger boy with five 
heads, and you can no more cut one complete boy out 
and leave the rest alive than you could make two complete 
Siamese out of the notorious twins. 

I should be sorry to convey the suggestion that Mr. 
Lemare did not play the organ well. He played it, on 
the other hand, very well indeed. He did not, for in- 
stance, as some organists do when face to face with an 
orchestral full score, feel for the knobs on his right and 
left with the same names as the instruments appearing 
and reappearing on the printed page, and then leave him- 
self with God and the organ-builder. He evidently sought 
rather to hear the orchestral effect in his head, and 
instantly to translate as much as the organ allowed for 
the ears of the audience. But that much is so little. One 
might as well essay ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel” in Trans- 
vaalese for the delectation of Mr. Kruger. In short, Mr. 
Lemare played the organ very well, though this need not 
mean that he played ‘‘ Parsifal.”” No organist alive could 
play it, for the simple reason that there is no organ in the 
world to play it on. 

As for the singers, Mr. Leo Wilson was quite a good 
Gurnemanz, and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies sang the part of 
Amfortas with a fine insight into both the music and the 
drama. Once or twice, indeed, he entered so deeply into 
his réle of the sinning priest that Titurel’s voice from the 
grave seemed really to command him from one of the old 
tombs in St. Margaret’s, and for the moment one almost 
felt that ‘* Parsifal” in church was the most natural thing 
in the world, and that “‘ Parsifal” in an opera-house, even 
at Bayreuth, would be an irreverence. Now will Mr. 
Lemare give ‘‘ The Love-feast of the Apostles”? There 
are quite enough people who will disagree with all I have 
said about the organ to fill the church when he does. 

E. J. O. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


IN a pamphlet published in 1872 our greatest living poet wrote 
these words of the United States : “Once as yet, and once only, 
has there sounded out of [them] all one pure note of original 
song—worth singing, and echoed from the singing of no other 
man ; a note of song neither wide nor deep, but utterly true, rich, 
clear and native to the singer, the short exquisite music, subtle 
and sombre and sweet, of Edgar Poe. All the rest that is not of 
mocking birds is of corncrakes, varied but at best for an instant by 
some scant-winded twitter of linnet or of wren.” Those words are 
recalled to my recollection by the appearance of yet another 
edition of Poe’s Poems (1). The book is prettily produced, but 
Mr. Robinson, despite his unquestionable skill as a designer, fails 
through trying to do too much. It is idle to tell me that yon 
overgrown cherub shouting cheerily on a cloud of cotton wool is 
the Israfel who plays on his own heartstrings, “ while to listen, 
the red levin pauses in Heaven.” On the other hand, a more 
tasteful design for a drop-curtain it were harder to find than in 
the temple-and-garden scene on page xxxiii. The introduction 
contains some judicious criticism, but is a thin piece of work, and 
one could have wished that it had taken the form of a translation 
of Arvéde Barine’s masterly study in “ Névrosés.” 

I am glad to observe that Mr. Williams does not take 
“Ulalume” very seriously. Poe’s ear for rhyme was not 
fastidious, though he could not condescend to the discords 
tolerated by his idol, Mrs. Browning. A wit once wrote of her 
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that she would have rhymed “moon” with “table.” But Mr. 
Williams has nought to do with such levities. 

Poe in my opinion had no mean sense of humour, and this is 
illustrated by a note to “ Al Aaraaf,” which appears to have 
escaped the smiles of mankind. It refers to the quatrain which 
runs thus: 


Some have left the cool glade, and 
Have slept with the bee— 

Arouse them, my maiden, 

On moorland and lea. 


Now in the note Poe quite gravely draws attention to the “rhyme” 
(as he terms it !) and adds, “It is imitated from Sir W. Scott.” 
He then quotes a stanza in which Sir Walter supplies a perfectly 
legitimate rhyme to “island.” This, to speak vulgarly, is pulling 
the reader’s leg. It would not be right to conclude on this note 
of laughter. The mature poems of Poe are veritable fleurs du 
mal; they have an odour as of arum lilies, a music as of “ Alph 
the sacred river” that “ran down to a sunless sea.” 

It was, as the reader will remember, quite another poet who 
likened the “ rusty gowns” depending from Mrs, Gamp’s bedposts 
to “guardian angels watching of her in her sleep.” I find bya 
delightful feminine production, translated sud titulo, Among the 
Women of the Sahara (2), that when a Mozabite quits his home for 
an extended period he leaves one of his garments “in his own place 
«++ aS @ protection to his wife and as a guard of his honour.” 
Fain would I linger over the touching parallel; but I fear the 
cynicism of Mme. Pommerol, a true Frenchwoman the shrugs of 
whose shoulders and the movements of whose hands you can 
almost see as you read her pages, so characteristic is her style and 
so sympathetic is her translator. Madame “penetrated into 
homes in dawar and kasr jealously closed as a rule to all out- 
siders.”. The result is that she depicts the Arab woman with an 
omniscient shrewdness that has almost a flavour of Burton. 
Zorah and her sisters are not credited with any intellect or moral 
sense ; and what, indeed, can be expected of them among a 
race which has practically no meaning for the word “ child” except 
“son”? The seventeen veils worn by an Arab bride must strike 
an Arab ironist, if there exist such a person, as a curiously formid- 
able barrier to interpose between a being so despised and the 
public that despises her. Once Madame received a rebuff. She 
was rejected from “ an assembly of women on the second day of a 
marriage féte.” She looked on from a terrace, 


thinking how ugly their angry faces were as they gnashed 
their teeth at me. Loaded with the tinsel finery of their gala 
array, their cheeks painted white, red and gold, the tips of 
their noses and their chins touched with pitch, .... badly 
curled locks of hair falling along the sides of the temples and 
heavy jewels here, there and everywhere, their appearance 
was certainly anything but attractive. 


How remorseless is that “ badly curled” ! a woman’s touch verily 
and, may I suggest? an angry one’s. Arab women, be it added, 
have a proper store of repartees for quarrelling purposes. Here 
are some specimens from a satirical song : “Ah! Ah! There she 
goes, the woman in the veil. She is afraid to show herself because 
she is so ugly. She knows well enough that she is just a big sack 
full of cold fat..... When she gets sight of food she writhes 
with delight and neighs.” Vulgar, no doubt, but how effective ! 
Observe how skilfully it rips the glamour off the victim’s 
personality. To do that is the special talent of your angry 
woman the world over. Woman, the most idealistic and 
romantic of beings in her soft moods, is a realist of realists in her 
hard. 

The study of fashionable women may be pursued with advan- 
tage in Vanity (3). It is full of dreadful secrets. ‘ Don’t whisper 
it,” says one confiding lady to another, “ those roses are cut out of 
chintz, and gummed on the satin.” The Court modiste, whose 
diary Rita presents in her latest novel, achieved great triumphs 
thanks to the genius of an aristocratic designer who went into 
partnership with her. He had a splendid talent for subjugating 
the haughtiest dame. It is thus he deals with the wife of an 
American millionnaire :— 


“ Ten minutes is all I can spare you, madam. How many 
gowns do you wish to order?” 

“ Four,” she faltered, and enumerated them again. 

He took out a note-book..... “One reception, one 
dinner, two for Cowes. Nothing for Goodwood ?” 

“* No—o, sir,” she stammered. 


“ Nothing for Goodwood?” is a truly scorching question. There 
are morbid and melodramatic elements in the novel which seem out 
of drawing, but on its technical side—as a dress romance—it is 
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surprisingly clever. Every woman should read it. It is a veritable 
prose-epic of Bond Sireet. 

In Zales Told in the Zoo (4) we listen to Methuselah, the 
adjutant bird, relating to his feathered friends at St. John’s Wood 
the stories of many wonderful transformations. The hoopoes 
depicted by “Clarissa” in a recent ballad in Zhe Outlook will be 
incensed with a prose version, which accuses them of having 
asked Solomon for “crowns of gold and jewels” as a return for 
defending him from a tropical sun. Those hoopoes were wiser 
than Solomon. To pick another point, it seems to me timidity 
rather than tenderness to ignore Itylus in telling the story of 
Procne and Philomela. For so old a bird the adjutant was 
singularly sensitive. In one of the stories I learn that Noah 
found the grumbling of his quadrupedal passengers very trying. 
The giraffes, however, “had given up their grumbling, their necks 
were so long and unwieldy that almost from the first they suffered 
from cricks, and whenever they sought to relieve their pain they 
put their heads out of window and caught such bad colds that 
they could scarcely speak at all. After forty days and forty nights 
the cold had travelled down their long necks, and had got at last 
upon their chests.” The illustrations display Mr. Gould’s comic 
talent, though one occasionally remembers the birds of Mr. Stacy 
Marks with a sigh of regret. Mr. Gould is best at wash-work ; 
the incurable hardness of his line prevents him from drawing a 
tree. 

Talking of trees, there was a King who sang : 


As the holly groweth green, and never changeth hue 
So I am—ever have been—unto my lady true. 


It is hard to realise that the singer was Henry VIII. Indeed he 
wrote music as well as words, this accomplished sovereign who 
played three instruments, spoke five languages, and married six 
wives. He was Wolsey’s successor in Hampton Court, as “ every 
schoolboy” knows, and he is to be read about in that connection 
in the useful abridgment which Mr. Law has made of his fascinating 
history of the Royal Manor and Palace (5). It was at Hampton 
Court that Lady Magdalen Dacre, a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
whacked Philip of Spain on the arm when he dared to thrust it 
through the window of her room. Cromwell was once a dweller 
there, and, says Whitelock, “ by way of diversion would make verses 
with us,” and like King Cole—a better monarch than Bluff King 
Hal—call for tobacco pipes. Now is it the people’s, but they can 
never tread down its impalpable memories. It is our English 
Versailles, and he were a churl who, being an Englishman, did not 
feel grateful to the Queen who, more generous than Julius Cesar, 
threw open to her people in her lifetime this lovely palace and its 
grounds to be their “common pleasures.” H 

(1) “The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe.” Illustrated and decorated by W. Heath 
Robinson. With an Introduction by H. Noel Williams. London: Bell. 6s. 

(2) ‘‘ Among the Women of the Sahara.” From the Frenchof Mme. Jean Pommerol. 
By Mrs. W. H. Arthur Bell. Illustrated. London: Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 

(3) ‘Vanity: the Confessions of a Court Modiste.” By Rita. London: Unwin. 
* Tales Told inthe Zoo.” By F. Carruthers Gould and F. H. Carruthers Gould. 
Illustrated by “F.C. G.” London: Unwin. 6s. 


(s) ‘‘ Hampton Court : a Short History of the Royal Manor and Palace.” By Ernest 
Law, B.A. London: Bell. (Bohn’s Illustrated Library.) 


REVIEWS 
STARTING-POINTS 


“ The Making of Religion.” By Andrew Lang. Second Edition» 
with new Preface. London: Longmans. 5s. net. 


THE main purpose of this admirable piece of work, already familiar 
to anthropologists, is to bring the evidence of modern psychology to 
bear upon anthropological theories of the growth of religion, and 
the result of so doing goes far to disprove the view held by Mr. 
Grant Allen and other writers, that the early practice of ghost- 
worship was the starting-point of a belief in the supernatural. 
There are, argues Mr. Lang, certain psychical phenomena—tele- 
pathy, “ second-sight,” crystal-gazing—which no longer can be set 
aside as impositions. Until lately the belief of primitive races in 
them was regarded as mere superstition, but modern experimental 
psychology has proved that this belief, in its essentials at least—as 
distinct from superstitious accretions—was well founded. Hence 
from his acquaintance with these phenomena primitive man would 
be led to believe in a super-normal Power. From this grew a 
logical theism, originally pure, which afterwards was corrupted 
into animism. Mr. Grant Allen held that theism was the outcome of 
animism ; Mr. Lang takes precisely the opposite view, and his argu- 
ments seem to us convincing. Of course the extreme evolutionists, 
on A priori grounds, declare this to be impossible. From a pure 
religion to an impure, they observe, is obviously a retrograde step ; it 
implies degeneration, which is opposed to the law of evolution. Mr. 
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Lang contents himself with observing that, if his is an “ unscientific ” 
view, it is supported by facts, and facts “winna ding.” But we 
may point out also that the extreme evolutionist’s position arises 
from his inability to differentiate between things physical and 
spiritual. As a materialist, he regards his theory of evolution as 
comprehensive of all things. But those who regard man as com- 
posed of body, mind, and spirit may reply that, while admitting, 
for the sake of argument, the law of evolution to be invariable in 
regard to body and mind, the spiritual growth of man stands on a 
wholly different plane, and is not necessarily subject to the laws 
of physical or mental development. Curiously enough, having 
broken from the extreme evolutionists on this crucial point, Mr. 
Lang accepts without demur their view that the present savage 
represents the condition of primitive man. On the contrary, all 
recent discoveries tend to show that the savage of to-day is one 
who has retrograded, and not one who has remained stationary. The 
complex vocabulary of the Fuegians, for instance, their astonishing 
quickness in learning, if they are brought within the reach of 
civilisation while young—obviously due to atavism—show that 
under the influence of a hostile environment they have degenerated 
from a higher condition. And yet the Fuegian is the stock in- 
stance among anthropologists of a belated member of the human 
family, as a faithful copy of the primitive stage from which other 
races have ascended. 

As for the style of this book, one need only say that it is written 
in Mr. Lang’s most characteristic vein. The scientist may be 
startled by the playfully colloquial language, by the appearance in 
these pages of golf, salmon, and Dr. W. G. Grace. But the general 
reader will be grateful to an author who can deal with an abstruse 
subject in a volume which is likely not only greatly to increase 
his knowledge, but to provide him with some hours of delightful 
entertainment. 


VARIEGATED CHINA 


“Gordon’s Campaign in China.” With an Introduction by 
Colonel R. H. Veitch, C.B. London: Chapman & Hall. 1s. 


HERE, in the short compass of 71 pages, is the account of one of 
the most amazing military expeditions in history, written by the 
leader of it, one Charles George Gordon, erstwhile Captain, Royal 
Engineers, and now enshrined in all British hearts as one of the 
greatest men of the race who ever lived. There are many books 
extant which tell the full story of the suppression of the Taeping 
rebellion. Gordon’s own narrative of it, drawn up in the form of a 
paper for the information of his brother officers of the Royal 
Engineers, is here printed for the first time. It may be recom- 
mended to the thousand and one “heroes” of the South African 
war. Throughout the paper, Gordon refers to himself as “the 
undersigned,” or “the writer of these notes.” He tells with 
laconic severity just what happened in a military sense. Of him- 
self, of his magical influence, of his insight, knowledge, genius, 
humility, there is nothing ; not enough even to deck a gravestone 
for himself. His whangee cane—mysterious emblem of victory to 
his troops—his Bible-readings, his prayers, his enthusiasms, his 
witchery, his soldier-craft—of all that, nothing. Only the record 
of his professional duty, and the rest left to time and fate. Some 
said he was mad. He sold his medals and foreign decorations to 
provide clothing for the poor lads he loved and trained ; he gave 
his life for the country he loved and trusted. Piteously forsaken 
in the far Soudan, where he went to hold an outpost for Britain 
by the magic of his name and ability, he died, and was dis- 
membered ; returning unburied to the elements, so that no one 
can say “Here lies General Gordon.” It was a noble madness. 
Had he written a long autobiography nobody would have doubted 
his sanity. The amazing self-effacement displayed in this “Short 
History of the Taeping Rebellion,” taken with what it is now seen 
the man was, may be a form of lunacy. Would Heaven there 
were more of it. One thinks of Sir George White and his many 
speeches and banquets and bouquet receivings, of the interviewed 
Sir Charles Warren, the address-acknowledging Sir Redvers 
Buller, and the rest. Thefi one thinks of plain General Gordon 
and Ais account of Aimself. The result is much thought. 


“Chinamen at Home.” By Thomas G. Selby. London : Hodder 
& Stoughton. 35. 6d. net. 

Mr. Selby was for twelve years a Protestant missionary in 
China, and his account of the people and his work among them is 
one of the most interesting we have ever read. Cheery, humane, 
and brave, the author did his utmost in an unpromising land. He 
possesses the saving grace of humour, and sees in the Chinaman 
not a heathen, but a human being, heir to a long and stubborn 
civilisation, keen-witted, industrious, and long-enduring. Some of 
the pregnant observations in the book strike at the root of the 
whole Chinese problem. Here is one : “ The native preachers see 
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Bible narratives through Chinese eyes, and transfer many of the 
details of their own life to the pictures they try to draw.” Did not 
Jesus of Nazareth use the daily life of Judea for the proclamation 
of His truths? How human and natural is the observation of the 
Chinese disciple on the story of the Flood : “ Wherever did all the 
water come from?” In the question of militant Christianity in 
China lies the whole problem of to-day. The Chinese do not want 
European religion or trade; and they certainly do not desire 
European soldiers and occupation. China is an old land crying 
out: “Let us alone, foreign devils.” Europe and America say : 
“Buy our cottons and oil, and believe in our God—in any case 
buy cotton and oil, and give us of your land.” We think them 
barbarous ; they think us rude and uncultured. A perusal of this 
well-written book will show how both are wrong. 


“ The Far East.” By Alexis Krausse. London: Richards, 18s, 


Mr. Krausse everywhere assumes that Britain could have 
prevented the Russian encroachments in China and the German 
interloping. There is time even yet, he declares, to “ revolutionise 
her methods,” and, by stemming the Russian advance, avoid the 
“final struggle for the supremacy of the world, the assault on 
India.” “Its inauguration,” Mr. Krausse declares, “ will mark the 
downfall of British empire in Asia for all time.” These extracts 
will serve to show the reader what he may expect from the author's 
opinions. Britain is not really so inept as Mr. Krausse makes 
out. She cannot be thundering against the whole world at once, 
and the fact that the Chinese crisis coincided with the war in South 
Africa was bound to have its influence ; for behind all diplomacy 
must lie the threat of war, and war in Europe about China at this 
moment would prove a sorry business for Britain. The historical 
and statistical portions of Mr. Krausse’s book are highly interesting 
and informing ; they are also very clear. But in regard to the 
political situation, if Mr. Krausse could contrive to have half an 
hour’s conversation with the German Emperor, and then another 
haif-hour with Mr. McKinley, we think it probable that he would 
moderate his terrible fulminations about Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain. What Mr. Chamberlain has to do with the Chinese 
business we cannot divine. But according to Mr. Krausse, he is 
plunging Britain ever “deeper in the mire.” Mr. Krausse knows 
the strength of garrison we have to keep in India; he sees the 
certainty of about 30,000 soldiers being required for South Africa 
for a year or two, at least ; he doubtless knows what we need for 
home defence. Will he tell us with what we are to oppose Russia’s 
advance in Manchuria? For Manchuria is dry land, where fleets 
avail nothing. And, once more, the real strength of diplomacy 
lies in the material force behind the diplomatist. 


“The S.G.” By Julian Croskey. London: Lamley. 


The introduction of well-known persons into fiction under other 
names than their own gives a piquancy to a book which its 
intrinsic merits might not afford. When the story of itself is 
really good the author can claim a double advantage. “The 
S.G.,” which interpreted means “ The Superintendent-General of 
Imperial Revenues,” is a thoroughly interesting and well-told tale, 
and it embodies a clever and clearly drawn characterisation of the 
famous man who directs the Maritime Customs of China for her 
benefit and that of the world. Whether the main elements of the 
story are true literally or by artistic analogy we cannot say. Some- 
thing of good taste is wanting in either case. But the private life 
of distinguished men has never yet proved a barrier to the author 
in search of a public; and Mr. Croskey’s story—as a story—is un- 
doubtedly good reading. 


BARREN CRITICISM 


“ The War Office, the Army, and the Empire.” By H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P. London: Cassell. 15. 6d. 


IT is difficult to understand what benefit the new Secretary to the 
Admiralty imagined he could achieve by compiling a book of this 
nature from letters contributed by himself to the press. It is a 
tirade from beginning to end against things as they are at the 
War Office and in our military system, The subject, as every one 
knows, is complex in the extreme, and the present system is, with 
all its defects, a system. To clamour and hammer at it in the 
tub-thumping style of Mr. Arnold-Forster only tends to excite the 
sympathy of the reader for the poor object of his objurgations. Not 
that many of his strictures are not well founded. He seems to 
have swept up into his book every criticism that ever was made by 
anybody on the Army and its methods. His hope thereby is to 
“enlighten a certain portion of the public with respect to the true 
condition of our military system,” and to convince them “ how 
absolutely incompetent those who administer it under present 
conditions are to perform their elementary duties.” Language 
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like this will convince nobody. It will repel all except those 
persons who think barren fault-finding is the first proof of wisdom. 
{f Mr. Arnold-Forster has really thought out any of the funda- 
mental problems that lie at the root of true reform of our Army 
system—of which we find not the slightest evidence in this book 
of facile rhetoric—he would have been better employed in making 
constructive suggestions. That of course is useful, not ostenta- 
tious, work. Lord Rosebery, in his preface, carefully guards him- 
self against approval of all the author’s views. With the wisdom 
of the practical legislator he remarks: “ Whatever else may 
result from the war, we may hope that the departments which have 
been concerned with it shall be stoutly overhauled. This process 
does not necessarily imply censure, but arises from a _ wise 
determination that our machinery shall be up-to-date and efficient.” 
A somewhat blatant censure is the chief note of the book. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO AND MORE 


“‘Parson Peter: a Tale of the Dart.” By Arthur H. Norway. 
London: Murray. 6s. 


OvuT of window a grey November sky-line, a pallid stretch of 
green grass asleep for winter, a dark network of bare branches 
interlaced, a hint of the leaden river, the rattle and the roar of 
London? Yes, but within the red covers of “ Parson Peter” is the 
stuff that shall physic these depressing things away. It is a tale 
of the open air and smugglers, and the Preventive men and a 
Devonshire parish of the days “when as yet the great Napoleon 
troubled none but his professors, and England, bleeding from the 
less of her American colonies, lay taking breath for the war of 
heroes which was before her”; a period for the purposes of 
romance the most delightful, and handled by Mr. Norway with a 
master’s skill. 

And a tale with such a hero! From Portland to the Dart not 
a fisherman but knew Parson Peter, whom men might meet on 
weekdays scudding before the wind in any weather in his little 
cutter, with streaming silver hair and encrimsoned visage, 
and again might salute on Sundays, when in snowy surplice and 
with all things fitting and in order he marshalled the school 
children in their places, and marched up the aisle majestically, yet 
“noting with a certain sinful pride that it was half-filled by men of 
other parishes.” Now Peter (like Drake), he was a Devon man, 
and felt with Dartmouth sailors in all their interests, yes, even in 
those upon which a rogue Excise looked sourly. Consequently, 
he was not altogether rejoiced when his own nephew Humphrey, a 
midshipman of promise, returned home, and, in the excellent 
opening chapter, announced his determination to “soil his uni- 
form,” in the parson’s phrase, “ by putting himself under the orders 
ofa picaroon.” Hear him how manfully he speaks : 


Humphrey, lad, I can give thee no advice. I am an old 
man, and my feet are in the past. My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, nor your honour mine. I have dwelt here in solitude 
these forty years, and what I am is what all men were when I 
was young. .. . I love my people as I loved them forty years 
ago. I teach them what I taught them then. Right and 
wrong were very simple things when I knew them first. They 
have other faces now by which you may recognise them ; but 
I do not, nor will I try. I can’t meet your youth, nor you my 
age. I can’t praise what you praise, nor want what you want. 


In truth there was another criterion of right and wrong in certain 
matters in these old days. The Law is one of the glories of our 
birth and state, and the Ireland of the Land League (with that 
admirable tract “ The Dynamiter” of Mr. R. L. Stevenson) has cured 
the sentimentalists among us of any desire to sneer either at her 
or at her administrators. But the seafaring men of 1800 saw the 
intrusion of the law upon their old domain with a bewilderment 
and ire and a dim sense of injustice. “For unnumbered years,” 
as Mr. Norway puts it, “the sea had been a lucky-bag which en- 
riched the boldest. Timidly, feebly, with steps uncertain and 
hesitating long at each advance, came Law, dictating the conditions 
of the game. The players scouted her, but she made her presence 
felt, and when the last century lay a-dying she was dreaded on 
every coast of England. But not so easily did she win men’s 
hearts or teach them to love her statutes.” Good and bad resented 
them, some placidly, some fiercely ; both detested her officers 
and kept their kind thoughts for the smugglers rather than for the 
gaugers who suppressed them when they could. And of such 
was Parson Peter, whose nephew was henceforward to be on the 
Opposite side, and to be able to say guorum pars magna fui con- 
cerning the adventures which ran the old man down at length. 

It were criminal to recount the tale of these. You had much 
better follow Parson Peter and Rattenbury and Will and sweet 
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Nance in their long stern battle with Fisher and Hawkins and 
young Humphrey, as you find them storied in Mr. Norway’s 
chapters. For the reviewer it were better done to note the 
admirable and manly style, an essentially English quality in the 
story, the spirited and thrilling episode in which it deals, the sturdy 
folk it draws, the spirit of the open air and of the spring which it 
diffuses, and of a love for England, and out of all England for 
Devon. On every page almost there is evidence of these good 
gifts. The reviewer dips his hand at a venture, and then comes 
up, Say, page 24. A lad and a girl are in debate : 


“ How did your song go? ‘ Heather bloom and maiden’s 
heart’?” He made a ludicrous bungle of the gay little melody, 
and the girl, still standing in her attitude of suspicion in the 
boat, corrected him, half laughing, half uneasy, till at length 
her laughter rippled out most musically, and Humphrey, ceasing 
his untuneful efforts, listened while she sang the whole verse 
over in a voice as sweet as any thrush’s :— 


Heather bloom and maiden’s heart. 
Heigh ho! Tol-de-dee ! 

Weary days we spent apart, 
Miles of land and miles of sea. 


From the East there came a ship 
Beating inwards ; tol-de-dee! 

Winter’s blast and storm all past 
When my love came back to me. 


“ Tol-de-dee !” sang Humphrey, catching the air at last. 
“?Tis a pretty song. Who is the lover, my pretty maid? 
And what was he about all that weary while he was away 
from you?” 

The girl laughed showing her white teeth; her supple 
figure, poised in the stern of the boat, swayed a little at the 
motion of the water. “’Twas Granny’s song,” she said ; “ her 
an’ her lover be buried up to Stoke Gabriel.” 


The right note, is it not, for a spring morning, and you are to 
remark that we turned up the page by accident. ‘“ Parson Peter” 
has charms for all who care for poetry and romance, as well as 
for those whom the thri!l and mystery of coast conflict, “the red 
light on the sea,” and terrible fellows like Abe Hocken, Channel 
pirate, do principally allure. A godsend, at any rate, in these 
tame urban hours that pass so monotonously for some of us on 
these muddy, wheel-bedevilled streets, under these livid skies. 


MISTY VERSE 


“ The Mystery of Godliness.” By F. B. Money Coutts. London : 
Lane. 35. 6d. 


Mr. F. B. MONEY CouTTs belongs—apparently by heavenly com- 
pulsion—to that order of poets who never quite achieve. At time 
and time it has been said that much might be expected of him. 
Mr. Traill, for example, still observes on the end papers in certain 
books, “ Mr. Money Coutts is master of the rare and difficult art 
of clothing thought in true poetic language.” For our own part, 
after reading “ Poems” (how many years is it ago?) we expected 
little. And we are not aware that we have suffered serious disap- 
pointment. “Poems” was all very well in its way, but you felt 
that here was a man who, having attained to such and such levels, 
would never probably get beyond them, and would be somewhat 
put to it even to keep his place. If anything, “The Alhambra,” 
Mr. Coutts’ next volume, marked a going backward. “The 
Revelation of St. Love the Divine,” which followed, was an effort, 
a very partially successful effort ; and when you have said that, you 
have said all. And now, here we are with “The Mystery of 
Godliness.” It is to Mr. Coutts’ credit that he does try to make 
poetry of serious things. The tangles of Neira’s hair are not of 
the most vital moment to him. He does not babble “ ring-a-ding ” 
because “Spring” is toward. Neither does he simper and skip in 
triolet or villanelle. He has preferred weighty matter from the 
first, and the matter of “The Mystery of Godliness” is weighty 
indeed. 

The existence of a Deity being postulated as necessary to 
the discussion [says Mr. Coutts’ “ argument”], the proposition 
is stated that all Religions contain the seeds of heresy, by 
which they are disrupted ; so that human ideas of God never 
cease to be enlarged and purified. The heresy implied in the 
Christian Religion is a disbelief in the story of the Fall on 
which that Religion is based ; for the story presupposes a God 
of Good and a God of Evil. This heresy arises from Imagina- 
tion, the highest faculty of the Mind, and the greatest cor- 
rector of Ignorance. Imagination shows that the search for 
God must, from the very nature of the case, be eternal. 
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Fancy a poem based on such proposals making its appearance 
from the Bodley Head! Yet Mr. Coutts goes manfully to work, 
adventuring like this : 


Master of circle and of square, 
Of cone and cube, of cosine, sine, 
And starry parallax, declare 

The definition of a line ! 


See ! I can scratch it on the slate. 
“From point to point ;” a simpler thing 
It seems to me to demonstrate, 

Than centric or eccentric ring. 


“A line,” the Master makes reply, 
“ Pursuant Science still evades ; 
Incomprehensibility— 

An edge that infinitely fades ; 


“ The heavens contain, and earth and sea, 
Triune dimensions ; they are wise 

Who from the evidence of three 

The elemental one surmise.” 


And after a great deal of rhyming, some better, some worse, we 
are brought to a pretty ancient conclusion : 


Though Christian covenanters dare 
To hope some day a home to find, 
And an inheritance more fair 

Than this poor plot they leave behind, 


There is no promise in their bond 
That, when they penetrate this show 
Of Shadows, they shall gain, beyond, 
The Land of Nothing More to Know. 


On the whole, “The Mystery of Godliness” is poetry to respect 
rather than to rejoice in. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


AN American paper publishes a list of “the marvellous psychic 
powers of Mollie Fancher, as vouched for by many witnesses.” 
The list includes this item : 


She can read a book without opening the covers. 


We have heard of reviewers who could do that. 


A new anthology called “The Troubadour,” edited by Mr. 
Philip Gibbs, and published by Messrs. Cassell, is arranged on a 
somewhat novel plan. That is to say, it is made to include 
examples of good humorous verse, in addition to the classic and 
other serious pieces one expects to meet with in an anthology. 
Thus, after Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and the rest, we get Hood in his lighter vein, Thackeray’s ballad 
of “The Three Sailors,” Barham’s “The Knight and the Lady,” 
W. S. Gilbert’s “ Perils of Invisibility,’ and so on. This is as it 
should be. The British “comic muse” has been too much 
neglected by anthologists. 


The thousand-and-first parody of “Maud Miiller” is just 
to hand. It hails from the other side, of course, and it is not 
without its merits. Printed as prose, it runs as follows : 


Maud Miiller on a summer’s day raked the meadow fresh 
with hay, and the bumblebee and garter snake she also raked 
with her little rake. And the wind that blew that summer's 
day brought Maud freckles in a frightful way ; and her neck 
was roasted and her face was baked, but still she raked and 
raked and raked. It seems that her pap was away that day 
to some political fol-de-ray, and her mother, too, was a delegate 
to a hen convention out of the State. And the hired man in 
his hand-me-down was attending a circus that day in town. 
So Maud was left alone that day to do the chores and rake 
the hay. And she pitched right in her level best and only 
took an occasional rest, then she’d spit on her hands once 
more and take a better hold on her little rake. But as she 
wrestled the new-mown grass, these words from her lips did 
sadly pass : “Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest 
are, ‘They’re gone again.’ Busy with other folks’ affairs, they’ve 
left me here to manage theirs.” 


Dr. Johnson declared that until the Union made them 
acquainted with English manners the tables of the Scots were 
“coarse as the feasts of Esquimaux, and their houses filthy as the 
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cottages of Hottentots.” However that may have been, there is 
no doubt that the extinction of the Scottish Parliament at the time 
of the Union rankled for long in the breast of many a leal-hearted 
Scot. Sir Walter himself could not recall it a.century later with- 
out emotion; and his indignation at the callous remark of 
Chancellor Seafield when signing the last act in the process of 
extinction—“ And there’s an end o’an auld sang” —is remembered 
by every patriotic reader of Lockhart’s biography. These circum- 
stances give a special interest to the announcement that Mr. R, 
Sangster Rait intends to publish shortly a volume dealing with the 
history and constitution of the Scottish Parliament. Mr. Rait has 
already distinguished himself as a writer on certain aspects of 
Scottish history. In addition to an admirable history of the 
Universities of Aberdeen, he has made a notable contribution to 
the controversy regarding the authorship of “The King’s Quair,” 
his conclusion on that point being that there is more ground for 
attributing the poem to James I. of Scotland than to anybody else. 
Mr. Rait, who is an exhibitioner of New College, Oxford, is 
assistant to the Professor of Logic at Aberdeen. 


Publishers receive curious letters at times. Here is one 
addressed to a well-known London house : 


Dear Sir, 

Cicero observes that “address speaking to highly 
ornamental as well as useful, every in private life.” La I am 
chefoucauld saip: There is as much eloquene in the tone of 
voice in eyes, And in the air of speaker as in the choice” of 
the word Lord Chesterfield in his letter to his son saip— 
“you will study, And your pleasure to speak well. Every one 
confesses the charm of a good song well sang read a good 
book well read is almost equally delightful there may be 
elopuent reader as well as eyeloquent speakers. God read- 
ing requires a constinual Exercise of mich. demands and 
clive repecton and thought and the finest disrimnation of the 
thought And involve in the perparation the whole ask of 
criticisn on language. 

We are Dear Sir 
I am your faithfully 





Every body write you. 

don’t give him answer 

Again is a boy in the 

school at all 
I am waiting your good reply 
in the this Christmas day. 


We understand that after perusing this missive the publisher's 
clerk, parodying Wordsworth, ejaculated, “ Will no one tell me 
what he means ?” 


Editors’ wives, and ladies whose husbands may, some day, be 
editors, will kindly note the following from the Woman at Home : 


The girl who marries an editor must not be vain of her 
accomplishments, for her husband will think nothing of going 
to sleep during her most masterly efforts at Mozart or Chopin. 
She must regard her music simply as a soporific for her 
husband. She must not rebel if he fail “to speak a single 
whole sentence in three weeks.” She must endure his 
absence for at least thirteen hours out of the twenty-four, and 
put up with countless irregularities. She must not expect 
him to notice her or her toilettes ; she must not be afraid 
burglars ; and she must not be thin-skinned. 


These words should be written in letters of gold and hung cone 
spicuously in every editorial home. 


“ One cannot feed one’s mind entirely upon fresh air and an 
extensive view.” Miss Thorneycroft Fowler has said it. It is a 
popular fallacy that we can, one that has an immense tradition 
behind it, and has been accepted by not a few philosophers. 
Nature-worship is, literally almost, as old as the hills, and modern 
pantheism finds its expression in the annual August exodus from 
town to country. Of latter-day Nature-worshippers Thoreau was 
the most out-and-out ; Mr. Robert Blatchford, of “ Merrie Eng- 
land” repute, has just been contrasting him unfavourably with 
Gilbert White. “Each,” he says, “loved Nature in his own way ; 
but White was satisfied with loving service, Thoreau seems to 
have expected wages in the shape of public applause. One man 
honoured his goddess with priestly worship ; the American seems 
rather to have exhibited her as a showman.” 


Thoreau sought Nature from various motives. Physically he 
needed plenty of out-of-doors, and he went to the woods as toa health 
[Continued on page 508. 
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resort, undoubtedly. Stevenson called him a “skulker” because 
he would not work like other people, but he had a transcendental 
contempt for mere money-making, and escaped from the 
spectacle of a toiling gregarious world as often as he could. For 
Gilbert White Nature was something positive ; for Thoreau it 
meant something both positive and negative. It was a refuge for 
the spirit, a refuge which was a complete negation of town ; but if 
it was a moral as well as a physical sanatorium for him, it was 
also a philosophy and a poetry. As a naturalist Thoreau was 
practically nowhere ; but as one who was haunted by Nature as a 
whole, who derived from a sort of poetic pantheism the sanction and 
the ideal of a lofty if quite impossible conception of life, Thoreau 
was a far more interesting Nature-worshipper than White. 


A notable feature of this autumn publishing season is that, 
while works of fiction and prose books generally are being turned 
out in almost overwhelming numbers, the supply of verse appears 
to have run very short indeed. True, Mr. Lane promises us Mr. 
Phillips’ “ Herod” in book form, and Mr. Binyon is to publish a 
volume of odes, while Mr. John Davidson “ has sent to the printers ” 
a new poetical play called “Self's the Man.” But the rest of the 
singers are coy. Will anybody tell us what Mr. William Watson, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, and Mr. Robert Bridges are doing these days? 


“ ¢ Jacko,’ the regimental pet monkey of the C.I.V.’s [says a 
contemporary], has gone to Regent’s Park.” 





Considered as a piece of paragraphy this is a great improvement 
on our contemporary’s customary “ Miss ——, of whose novel 
Messrs. —— have already published ——, has gone to Bexhill.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Three ‘‘ Best Books” 
Fiction: Miss Una L. Silberrad’s The Lady of Dreams. 


(Heinemann. ) ‘ 
Belles-Lettres: Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s The Cinque 
Ports. (Blackwood.) 


Theology: The Rev. G. Jackson’s A Young Man’s Reli- 
gion. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Verse, Belles-Lettres 


Selected Poems, by Annie Matheson. A @ainty book, and full 


of pleasant verses : 
Since once we crossed a daisied lawn 
Beneath an April sky, 
The blushing daisies never dawn 
But you seem standing by. 


And since we lingering stood to see 
The evening star burn bright, 
Your presence always comes to me 

When comes a starry night. 


(Frowde. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 152. 5s.) 

The Prayer of St. Scholastica, by Zady Lindsay. Poems, some 
of them thoughtful, others slight and tender. As lyricist, Lady Lindsay 
writes like this : 

Green buds on the trees, 
Warm light on the seas, 
Low murmur of bees. 


A thrill in the air 

As though angels were there, 
Sun-rays in their hair ; 

A ripple, a stir, 

Sweet scent—musk or myrrh — 
From the gorse or the fir, 


Pp. 166. 35. 6d. net.) 
Selections from English verse, edited by Philip 


(Kegan Paul. Fep. 8vo. 
The Troubadour. 


Gibbs. One of the best anthologies we have seen for popular reading, 
especially in view of its modest price. (Cassell. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 324. 
IS. 6d.) 


Sylvana’s Letters to an Unknown Friend, by Z.V. 8. ‘Dear 
Amaryllis,—If you will promise never to expect in my letters a single 
word about the usual topics of the day—books or people, &c.—nor about 
anything else except gardens and the joy of them, and all such kindred 
subjects, then let us at once begin our correspondence.” Pretty talks 
prettily illustrated. (Macmillan. 8vo. Pp. 190. 8s. 6d. net.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. ‘The story which darkens 
these pages cannot be more fully indicated while the feelings of some who 
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are still living have to be consulted; nor will the reader find the root of 
the tragedy explained in the letters themselves.” » Most daintily presented, 
as love letters should be. (Murray. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 322. 55. net.) 

Della Robbia, by the A/archesa Burlamacchi. Luca della Robbia’s 
blue eye medallions have been called ‘‘the soul of Florence.” And here 
we learn pretty well all that is to be known on the subject of their creator. 
One of the excellent ‘* Great Masters” series. (Bell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 126, 
55. net.) 

The Later Work of Aubrey Beardsley. Nearly two hundred 
designs, including some examples of Beardsley’s earlier styles ; affording a 
curiously interesting record of the varied phases of the career of an artist 
who was a school in himself. A fine volume. (Lane. 4to. 42s. net.) 

The Origins of Art, by 177i Hirn. A psychological and socio- 
logical inquiry, also largely ethnological, into the art-impulse. A capable 
study. (Macmillan. Demy 8vo. Pp. 327. 10s. net.) 

The Cinque Ports, by ford Madox Hueffer. A sumptuous historical 
and descriptive record—*‘ a piece of literature pure and simple, an attempt 
by means of suggestion to interpret to the passing years the onward message 
of the Five Ports.” A fascinating work, beautifully illustrated by Wi/diam 
Hyde. (Blackwood. Large gto. Pp. 402. £3 35. net.) 

A Century of Our Sea Story, by Walter Yeffrey. Ships, officers, 


and seamen, naval engagements, sea customs, wrecks, pirates. 


Haul on the bowline, the bonny main-top bowline, 
Haul the bowline, the bowline Hau/ / 


Gossiping ; full of sea lore. 
Pp. 381. 6s.) 

The Handy Man Afloat and Ashore, by Rev. G. Goodenough, 
R#.N. All about Jack, who can ‘*make brooms, milk the cow, play at 
cricket, march, fight, run, dance, sing, play the fiddle, smoke a pipe, 
drink a glass of grog (or more!) and mind the baby.” Genial; packed 
with matter. Illustrated. (Unwin. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 252. 6s.) 


Portrait frontispiece. (Murray. Demy Svo. 


Biography, History, Topography 
The Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon, with various 


observations and excursions by himself, Edited by Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill. Among the books in which men have told the story of their own 
lives Dr. Birkbeck Hill places the autobiography of Edward Gibbon in 
the front rank. His was, indeed, an amazing personality. The text used 
in the present volume is, with the exception of a few words, that of Lord 
Sheffield. Copious footnotes and index. (Methuen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 360. 6s.) 

Memories of the Tennysons, by 4. D. Rawnsley, Hon. Canon of 
Carlisle. ‘‘ Each year,” says Canon Rawnsley, ‘‘ my father paid a visit to 
the poet at Farringford, and one heard talk of Tennyson when he returned.” 
In a word, Canon Rawnsley’s early home life was steeped in Tennyson’s 
poetry. We learn of ‘* Boyhood’s Friends in Lincolnshire,” ‘* Tennyson 
at the English Lakes,” ‘* Memories of Farringford,”* andsoon. Tennyson, 
it seems, ‘loved all the Rawnsleys.” Illustrated from photographs. 
(Glasgow : MacLehose. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 252. 6s. net.) 

Cabot Bibliography, by George Parker Winship. Their importance 
in the geographical history of England and Spain for a hundred years has 
made the Cabots the subject of many books, of which this is a model 


bibliographical record. (Stevens. Demy 8vo. Pp. 180. 18s. net.) 
Greek History, by Prof. Heinrich Swoboda. Greece from the times 
of its making till to-day; very succinct. (Dent. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 168. 


Is. net. ‘* Temple Primers” series.) 

Eton, by 4. Clutton-Brock, B.A. 
with account of its present work. 
map. (Bell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 243. 
Public Schools ”’ series. ) 

Hero Patriots of the Nineteenth Century, by Zdgar Sanderson, 
M.A. Andreas Hofer, Markos Bozzaris, Simon Bolivar, Abd-el-Kader, 
Schamyl, Daniele Manin, Garibaldi, and others. Their career, character, 
and the historical circumstances in which they became famous. Portraits. 
(Hutchinson, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 329. 6s.) 

A Short History of English Printing, by //enry R. Plomer. 
Begins with ‘* Caxton and his Contemporaries,” and ends with ‘‘ The 
Present Century.” A work that will delight lovers of letters. The 
frontispiece is a beautifully reproduced plate of William Morris. (Kegan 
Paul. 4to. Pp. 330. 10s. 6d. net.) 

London Memories, by Charles William Heckethorn. Treats of 
horrors of old London executions, queer street and other names of the 
past (thus, ‘‘ Bag o’ Nails,” public-house sign, a corruption of ‘* Bac- 
chanals”), London conflagrations 764-1800, &c. Social, historical, 
topographical. (Chatto, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 374. 6s.) 

The Shakespeare Country, illustrated, by John Leyland. A pretty 
series of illustrations and explanatory text. (Offices of Country Life 
Illustrated. Newnes. 4to. Pp. 102. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Constantinople, by /Villiam Holden Hutton. A volume in the 
‘* Medieval Towns” series—‘‘a holiday task of a College don, to whom 
there is no city in the world so impressive and so fascinating as the ancient 
home of the Cresars of the East.” (Dent. 16mo. Pp. 340. 35. 6d. net.) 

Australasia, by //on. Sir J. A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G., Agent-General 
for South Australia, and others. Seventeen papers by experts on New 
South Wales, Queensland, South and Western Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, &c. Conditions of colonisation, trade and commerce, laws, rela- 
Two maps. (Kegan Paul. 
‘* British Empire ” Series.) 
[Cortinned on page 51% 


Its long annals from its foundation, 
Useful. Forty-six illustrations and 
35. 6d. net. ** Handbooks to Great 


tions with natives, and other points covered. 
Pp. 364. 


Large post 8vo. 65. 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND EDITION. NOW R®BADY., 





AT ALL BooksgeLiers’ AND LIBRARIES. 


LORD ROSSLYN’S 


TWICE CAPTURED. 


With 60 Illustrations. Post 8vo. ros, 6d. 


“A most fascinating book.”"—Black and White. 

** Roth instructive and entertaining.” — 7 ruth. 

‘* A story that holds attention from the first word to the last.”"—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
“ An unpretentious but exceedingly interesting record.”—S?. James's Gazette. 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW STORY. 


Art ALL BooksELiers’ AND LIBRARIES. 


LORD JIM: a Tale. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LORD JIM.—“ Clever as Mr. Joseph Conrad's work has always been, he has written 
nothing so good.” 





."—Athenaum. 

LORD JIM.—‘“‘A strong, sincere, and reticent piece of work, a human document if 
ever there was one.” — Daily Chronicle. 

LORD JIM.—“ The best which Mr. Conrad has yet done.”"—Daily Mail. 

LORD JIM.—“ A notable book. From first to last it is of thrilling interest.” 

Scotsman, 





Now ready, Vol. I. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM 
AND LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. From the Earliest 
Texts to the Present Day. By Professor SAINTSBURY, University of 
Edinburgh. 

In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
CRITICISM. 16s. net. 
‘Promises to occupy a position that no English writer has yet undertaken to fill. 
ovecccce To judge from this volume, the completed work will thoroughly deserve the 


high position which it is sure to win in the estimation of all lovers and students of 
lierature.”—Scotsman, 


Vol. I. CLASSICAL and MEDIAEVAL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DON AND THE UNDERGRADUATE.” 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


A SCHOLAR OF HIS COLLEGE. 


By W. E. W. CoLuins. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Just Published. 


THE CINQUE PORTS: A Historical 


and Descriptive Record. By F. MADox HUEFFER. With 14 Photo- 

gravure Plates and 19 Page and Text Illustrations from Drawings 

by William Hyde. Handsomely bound in Art Canvas, with special 
design by Mr. Hyde. Royal 4to. £3 35. net. 

‘Mr. Hueffer has chosen a theme of singular interest as part of the national history 

and national life and scenery, and has treated it in an original and admirable manner. 


++++++The illustrations by W. Hyde are a feature of the book which add most materially 
to its beauty and value.” —Scotsman. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


HOW WE ESCAPED FROM 


PRETORIA. By Captain A. Hatpang, D.S.O. Crown 
8vo. Is. 
‘The best work ofadventure to which the war has as yet given rise.” —A theneum. 


OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


Its Realities and Romance. By ALFRED KINNEAR, Author of ** To 
Modder River with Methuen” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“‘ If any one wishes to gain some insight into the House of Commons as it really is, 
I would advise him to read ‘Our House of Commons,’ by Mr. Alfred Kinnear........ 
I do not think that I ever came across a book which gives a better notion of the inner 
life of St. Stephen's.” — 77uth, 
** Altogether this capital blend of advice and reminiscence is much to be commended 
to our budding legislators and their admiring families." —Pad/ Mali Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF RHODESIA. 


Compiled from Official Sources. By HowARD HENSMAN. With 
a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A timely book......... Here in a small compass is all that the reader wants to 
know of Rhodesia, succinctly and impartially told......... A praiseworthy piece of 
work.” — Daily Mail. 

“The book contains exactly the kind of information the reading public would like to 
possess." —Daily News. 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. 


Fourth Edition. By G. W. Steevens, Author of ‘* With Kitchener 

to Khartoum” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Brings the general appearance of transatlantic urban and rural life so clearly before 
the mind's eye of the reader, that a perusal of his work almost answers the purpose of a 


personal inspection. New York has probably never been more lightly and cleverly 
sketched."—Daily Telegraph. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CASSELL & C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price gs. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 

Contents : Chapter I. Oxford in the Thirties; Chapter [I. Original Characters ; 
Chapter II. Prescientific Science; Chapter IV. Scientific Science ; Chapter V. 
€sculapius in the Thirties ; Chapter VI. Calliope in the Thirties ; Chapter VII. Under- 
graduates in the Thirties; Chapter VIII. More about Undergraduates; Chapter IX. 
Summa Papaverum Capita: Christchurch ; Chapter X. Magdalen and New College ; 
Chapter XL. Oriel; Chapter XII. Balliol; Chapter XIII. Pattison, Thomson, Goul- 
burn, William Sewell; Chapter XIV. Walk about Zion. 





READY SHORTLY. Price ss. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. A _ Book for 


all Boys and Girls, By R. KEARTON, F.Z.8. With roo Illustrations from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6s. 
Handsomely printed in red and black, and bound in leather, 


THE TACE ofa FIELD HOSPITAL. 
By FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S. With 14 Full-page Illustrations. 

“It thrills with a quiet, restrained power of description that is far more convincing 
than the blood-curdling word painting. Mr. Treves’ moving tale is not all of the horrors 
of war either; it has its humorous side also. Above all it is superbly human and 
thoroughly English. Therefore it is one of the most refreshing of books.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED ON DAY OF PUBLICATION, 
REPRINT NOW READY. Price ts. ; or in cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


THE WAR OFFICE, THE ARMY, 


AND TH EMPIRE. By H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. With a 
Preface by the Right Hon the Earl of Rosesery, K.G. 


MR. BARRIE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just published. Price 6s. 


Tommy AND GRIZEL. By J. M. 


‘* For spiritual beauty there is Grizel, as true and lovable a woman as novelist ever 
created. Grizel’s saga is not to be read without tears.”— 7imes. 





Just Published. Price 6s. 


OLD FIRES AND PROFITABLE 
GHOSTS. By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (Q.) 


** The searcher for really good short stories will goa long way before finding a volume 
more entertaining than this of ‘ Q.’s."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, New York, and 
Melbourne. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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Theology, Philosophy 


A Young Man’s Religion, by the Rev. G. Jackson, B.A. A sheaf 
of helpful essays, carefully and cogently written. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Large cr. 8vo. Pp. 256. 35. 6d.) 

Doctrine and Principles, by C. Z. Beeby, B.D. Popular lectures 
on primary questions.” The ‘‘ questions” include Agnostic Philosophy 
and Christian Faith, the Athanasian Creed, the Origin of the Doctrine of 
Atonement, Sin and Sinlessness, the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Body, and soon. Able and stimulating. (Williams & Norgate. Demy 
8vo. Pp. 218. 45. 6d.) 

The Book of the Future Life, by Pauline W. Roose and David 
C. Roose. ‘*What the Immortals of various ages and countries have said 
in prose or verse on Immortality and the Future Life.” An anthology 
of utterances more or less fine. (Stock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 275. 6s.) 

Pro Patria, by Charks William Stubbs, D.D. Sermons on special 
occasions. ‘* My friends in America and my publisher must, I think, 
share between them the responsibility for the publication of this book.” 
Dean Stubbs knows how to begin a preface. The sermons are good and 
distinctly worth reading. (Stock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 182. 6s.) 

The Life of Christian Service. A book of devotional thoughts 
from the writings of Dean Farrar, selected and arranged by 7. H. Buri, 
B.D. ‘It is believed that the passages chosen are thoroughly repre- 
sentative of Dr. Farrar’s teaching.” (Stock. ep. 8vo. Pp. 196. 

5. 

Letters of Spiritual Counsel, by the Rev. 7. P. F. Davidson, M.A., 
with a short memoir by Arthur F. Davidson, M.A. The epistolary and 
literary remains of the late Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. (Wells, 
Gardner. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 190. 6s.) 

Heresies, by H. Croft Hillier. ‘The author of this work requests 
those who wish to read it to buy it ; not to lend or borrow it.” Tere is 
heresy with a vengeance. But Mr. Hillier has much to say that is worth 
considering. (Richards. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 564. Ios.) 

Ethical Democracy, edited by Stanton Coit. A collection of essays 
on ‘* Social Dynamics.” The contributors to the volume inc!ude Professor 
W. G. Ritchie, G. N. Perris, J. R. MacDonald, J. A. Hobson, M.A., 
Professor J. W. Muirhead, Zona Vallance, F. J. Gould, Margaret 
McMillan, Professor Adamson, Christian Cohn, M.A., and the editor. 
(Richards. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 362. 6s.) 

Studies Scientific and Social, by A/fred Russel Wallace. Touches 
subjects geological, zoological, evolutional, anthropological, educational, 
political, ethical, sociological. The work of an eminent scientist and 
thinker. Numerous illustrations. (Macmillan. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 
532, 535- 18s.) 

Surveys Historic and Economic, by /V”._7. Ashley, A.A. Economic 
history and opinion, the relations of England and America 1660-1760, 
industrial organisation surveyed. A biographical section deals with 
Sir George Nicholls, Arnold Toynbee, Edward A. Freeman, Lord Acton. 
Contains much thoughtful matter. (Longmans. Crown 8vo. Pp. 476. 
Qs. net.) 

The Slavery of Our Times, by Zeo Tolstoy, translated from the 
Russian MS. by Aylmer Maude. ‘This little book shows, in a short, 
clear, and systematic manner, how the principle of Non-Resistance, about 
which Tolstoy has written so much, is related to economic and political 
life.” (Free Age Press. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 128. 15.) 

International Law, by 7. £. Smith, B.C.L. A compact account 
of the rights and duties of States in conditions of peace, war, and 
neutrality. Portrait. (Dent. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 184. 1s, net.) 


Fiction 


The Lady of Dreams, by Una L. Silberrad. ‘‘We could see her 
face distinctly now, white against the background of darkness ; a small, 
quiet, childish face with the far-seeing, unseeing eyes of one who sleeps.” 
A novel showing again Miss Silberrad’s peculiar romanticism on a realistic 
graft, her fine faculty for the scrutiny of character, for telling an absorbing 
tale. (Heinemann. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 418. 6s.) 

Sons of the Covenant, by Samuel Gordon. A clever picture of 
Jewish life in England. (Sands. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 384. 6s.) 

Love in our Village, by Orme Angus. Nine short stories, chiefly 
humorous. * Love,” says Mr. Angus’s introduction, ‘ is ever the one serious 
business of life in the eyes of youth in our village, as elsewhere, as these 
pages bear witness.” (Ward, Lock. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 368. 6s.) 

A Suffolk Courtship, by 17. Betham-Edwards. ‘ And love, alike 
in the homeliest as well as the most exalted natures, what is it but another 
name for Hope?” Farm lives, farm loves, fifty years back. Human 
and humorous. (Hurst & Blackett. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 303. 6s.) 

Carpathia Knox, by Curtis Yorke. Adventures in Spain of Aunt 
Carpathia, aged sixty-nine, and her niece, Joyce. A jealous Spanish girl 
nearly poisons Joyce, who has other uncomfortable experiences besides, A 
blend of story and criticism of present-day Spanish manners and customs. 
Frontispiece-portrait of author. (Jarrold. Cr. 8vo. Pp.311. 6s.) 

A Boer of To-day, by George Cossins. I have often wondered 
how you fared in your crusade ‘to right the wrong’ in South Africa,” 

remarks one to Jan Van de Venter, the ‘* Boer of to-day.” ‘¢ I failed,” 
answers Jan shortly. ‘I was too Dutch to be an Englishman, too 


English to be a Boer ; neither party would have me.” The war fought 
again, but not to be confounded with the run of war stories. Thoughtful, 
sometimes graphic. (Allen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 292. 6s.) 
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A Gentleman, by Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. ‘*The Govern- 
ment can make him a duke, but Nature can do more. She can make 
him a gentleman.” Princes and princesses, attachés, lords and ladies, 
society, elections and epigrams, and the conquering son of a dressmaker. 
The epigrams often sparkle; the story is certainly effective. (Murray. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 390. 6s.) 

The Yellow Man, by Carlton Dawe. ‘Of Kung, the Society of 
the Hidden Meaning, and of Wooching, the Yellow Man.” Stranglings, 
mysteries, and Chinese horrors. Curdling. (Hutchinson, Cr, 8vo, 
Pp. 334. 65.) 

Three Fair Maids, by Katharine Tynan. Irish. The daughters 
of the disinherited Sir Jasper Burke receive ‘* paying guests” at Ardeelish. 
In the end felicity is rife in the shape of six weddings. Twelve illustra- 
tions by G. Demain Hammond, R.J, (Blackie. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 381.) 

The Inner Shrine, by A/rs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


Dear child, dear girl! .. . 
Thou liest in ** Abraham’s bosom ” all the year 
And worshipp’st at the temple’s inner shrine. 


Celia Blake, “dear child, dear girl!” has touching experien‘es as 
governess and otherwise. Married at last, she lives “like a princes. ina 
fairy tale.” Very readable. (Harper. Pp. 310. 6s.) 

The Mystery of Ladyplace, by Christian Lys. Social melodrama. 
Ends on this note: ‘‘ And Violet's hand finds its way into Wynton’s ‘and 
rests there.” (Warne. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 444. 6s.) 

The Fox-Woman, by /. Luther Long. A Japanese romance with 
an element of tragedy in it. Very pretty and moving. (Macqueen. G. 
8vo. Pp. 308. 6s.) 

Shadows from the Thames, by Zdward Noble. Exciting tales, 
with **London’s river” for background, and on the whole well told. 
(Pearson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 282. 65.) 

God's Lad, by Pau! Cushing. Romance of the lively and winning 
order. Mr. Cushing has a great eye for comedy. (Pearson. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 394. 6s.) 

Let there be Light, by David Lubin. ‘The story of a working- 
men’s club, its search for the causes of poverty and social inequality, its 
discussions, and its plan for the amelioration of existing evils.” Hard 
reading for the lover of fiction, but of undoubted interest for social 
reformers. (Putnam’s. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 520. 6s.) 

Straight Shoes, by G. G. Chatterton. An unhappily mated pair, a 
painter in the background. The heroine engages sympathy. Not badly 
handled. (Long. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 304. 65.) 

Publicans and Sinners, by Godfrey Bosvile. ‘* I was born into the 
world full of class prejudices, and took it as a matter of course that I 
should eat, drink, and do no manner of work ; then... there was not much 
to eat and drink.” Vicissitudes of a worldling in deeps where publicans 
and sinners—most of them horsey—disport, fairly well chronicled. 
(Simpkin. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 322. 6s.) 

The Conscience of Gilbert Pollard, by Adeline Sergeant, The 
conscience has relation to money, which lies between two brothers. 
Domestic characterisation and a happy wind-up. Will interest the readers 
Miss Sergeant here appeals to. (Ilodder & Stoughton, Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 248. 6s.) 

Mortison’s Machine, by 7. S. fletcher. Morrison invented it, 
Wridsdale wickedly appropriated the credit, the case came before the 
law. Which triumphed, the story tells. Fairly interesting. (Huchinson. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 348. 6s.) 

Yolande the Parisienne, by Zwcas Cleeve. ‘Was she flesh or 
spirit? Was it true that all suicides belonged to Death, or had Yolande 
after all not succeeded in killing herself and gone mad?” The sub-title 
is ** A Dream of the Twentieth Century.” Makes one feel one’s wits are 
wool-gathering. (Long. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 314. 65.) 

A Detached Pirate, by //e/en Milecete. Not marine. ‘I am 
going to be an old-maid pirate—can a divorced woman be an old maid?” 
However she re-marries Dick eventually. ‘‘ And he loves, loves, loves 
me. I am gorgeously, gloriously happy.” Certainly vivacious, (Green- 
ing. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 232. 35. 6d.) 

Olive Tracy, by Amy Le Feuve. ‘*I am so thankful that the war 
has not taken any of our dear ones from us. What a year it has been !’” 
Much suspended domestic interest. (Hodder & Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 322. 6s.) 

Edward Barry, by Lows Becke. ‘* The waters of the broad lagoon 
shone and sparkled under a cloudless vault of blue . . . and in the hold 
of the brig, tier upon tier of cases, packed tightly with shell, were firmly 
stowed for the voyage to Singapore.” All about a South Sea pearler ; 
Mr. Becke in his favourite tropics. (Unwin, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 246. 65.) 


For Boys and Girls 


Venture and Valour. Stories told by G. A. Henty, A. Conan 
Doyle, G. M. Fenn, W. W. Facobs, Gordon Stables, and other prime 
favourites. The pictures are by JV. Boucher. (Chambers. Cr, 8vo. 
Pp. 404. 6s.) 

A Child of the Sun, by C. Z. Banks. An Indian tale, with full- 
page coloured illustrations. Sure to be welcome. (Pearson. 4to. Pp. 
166. 6s.) 

Two Boys in War Time, by ¥ohkn Finnemore. Great doings with 
assegais, pom-poms, and “at Pretoria.” Pictures to match, (Pearson. 


Cr. 8vo, Pp. 306. 55.) 
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Emusements 


—— 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL,—Managing Director, 

Artuur Cotitins.—EVERY EVENING, at aap THE PRICE OF PEACE, 
by Ceci. RALEIGH, with powerful cast. MATINEES every Wednesday and Satur- 
day at 3.45. Box Office now open. 








L_YRIC.—FLORODORA.—Lesses, Mr, WILLIAM .GREET.— 

Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. —EVERY EVENING, at 8 
o'clock, Mr. Tom B. Davis's Company in FLORODORA. Enormous Cast. MATI- 
NEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 





WYNDHAM'S THEATRE. — Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES 
Wynpuam.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, an Original Play, by Henry 


mR Jones, entitled 
-seaitle MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Alfred Bishop, E. W. Garden, Alfred Kendrick, 
C. Thursby, S. Pringle; Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Marie Illirgton, Miss Beatrice 
Irwin, and Miss Mary Moore. Doors open at 7. MATINEE every Wednesday and 
Saturday, at 2.30. 





8.40.— PATIENCE.—By W. S. 


SGAVOY.—Every Evening at 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2.30. At 


Gitpert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
8.10, THE OUTPOST. 


Box Office, 9 A.M. till rz P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 





HAY MARKET. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
{LAST NIGHTS.] EVERY EVENING, at 8. (LAST NIGHTS.] 
LAST TWO MATINKEES, to-day and Saturday, November 24, at 2. 

Box Office (Mr. Leverton) open, 10 till 10. Tel. 2933 Gerrard. 





RITERION THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
Managers, Mr. CHARLES WyNDHAM and Mr. ArtuuR BourcnieR. EVERY 
EVENING, at 8.50, THE NOBLE LORD, by Ropert Marsuaci. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Mr. George Giddens, Mr. J. B. Gordon, Mrs, 
Charles Calvert, Miss Annie Hughes, and Miss Ellis Jeffreys. Preceded at 8.20 by A 
CHARITABLE BEQUEST. MATINEE every Saturday, at 3. 


DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp Morton. 
Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 


ST. JAMES’S. MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. LAST 4 PERFORMANCES. 
A DEBT OF HONOUR and IN HONOUR BOUND. 
By Sypney Grunpy. 
THE WISDOM OF THE WISE, by Joun O iver Hopsszs, 
Will be produced on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold), 10 till 10. ST. JAMES'’S. 


(GARRICK THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR 

BourcHigER.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.40, THE WEDDING GUEST, by 
J. M. Barrie. Miss Violet Vanbrugh, &c. Preceded at 8 by REALISM. Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley. MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.50. 


(GGAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 

EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 
Musical Play, THE MESSENGER BOY. MATINEE to-day at 2. Box Office 
open daily from xo till 6 and 8 till 10. 


({LOBE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. Managers, 

Mr. VorKeE STepHEns and Mr. Geo. GrossmitTu, Jun. EVERY EVENING, 
at 8.15, a new Comic Opera, entitled THE GAY PRETENDERS. By Georce 
GrossmitTH, Jun, Music by CLlaup Nucent. Additional numbers by Mr. WALTER 
Rupens. Mr. George Grossmith, Mr. John Coates, Mr. Richard Temple, Mr. Fritz 
Rimma, Mr. Frank Wyatt, Mr. George Grossmith, Jun., Mr. Cecil Ramsey, Miss 
Jeanne Douste, Miss Agnes Delaporte, and Miss Letty Lind. FIRST MATINEE, 
to-day, at 2.30. Box Office (Mr. W. Aysom) open 10 to 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME, Cranbourne Street, 
Square, W.C.— Managing Director, Mr. H. E. Moss. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 




















Leicester 





An entertainment of unexampled brilliance. 





AFRICAN BANKING yyion Bank of austrauia BANK OF MONTREAL 


CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


(LIMITED), 








Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, 


INCORPORATED 1880.| £1,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 


Heap Orrice: Paid-up Capital ..........s0++0. $1,500,000 Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
Reserve Fund ......-+++e008 cece 800,000 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3 MONTREAL. 





Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


_ 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


| nies of Australia and New Ze 


£2,000,000 | Coloni 


£800,000 collection. 


| DEPOSITS are received 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair-| 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 


000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s ao throughout the Colo- 
aland. 
| TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the | 


es. 
| BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 


which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 





General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


| LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


| 
| 


for fixed periods on terms 





CoMMITTEE : 





ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 


ugustus Esq. \Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
- alae Ah He ny: Boag, Lines); sit RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G 


Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq,, | 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 


Extension of Cape G 


| 


of the National Discount Company, Limited, | Via oot Snot a — | 
J . ° 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bank, 
Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues 1n Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 


fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 





daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, 


Average Time: London to 
Steamer (5,951 oie days. 
Railway (1,360 miles), i days. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 


1 
! : 3 . The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between | 


overnment System. THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


‘SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA Undertake monetary business with all parts of 


Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
| Transfers, 


at tes at ae oe Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, Dominion of Canada, 
418 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 


Capetown by Royal Mail | ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


. Capetown to Bulawayo by 





burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, | stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 


Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjesfontein, | districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. | ) 


Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Port) _ Further particulars may be 


Eli : cian the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London 
izabeth, Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, E.C. J, F. JONES, Geore eon | 


Worcester, Wynberg. 


obtained on application at | 


Limited. 





Acency 1n America (New York). 


Cc A d, Cheque Books issued, | 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected wit HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited, | _ 1nco 


South Africa conducted on the usual terms, 


|FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE 
HOULDER LINE 


Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 
| OVINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
| UrMSTON GRANGE .. 5,400 
| LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 
| Drayton GRANGE 
| (building)... t.s. 10,000 
ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer-| 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chic/ Manager. 





NOTICE. 
An Index to Volume V. of THE OUT- 


Copies have been forwarded to subscribers aths ian 
whose names are upon our books, and tric light, &c. Dining saloons 


For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the O! ces | 


Copies will be sent free of all charge to °f the Company, 
other readers who forward their names and | 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool 
‘ow ; 337 Cuyo B 
| Rosario; Gran D 


ock, Ensenad 
| Sydney, N.S.W, 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | 
LOOK (Feb. 3 to July 28, 1900) is ready. the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- | 

ers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, Ch ea: © R 
ths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- | “D@™mney, Tsq.; wen K- 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C 


uenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin, 


| Established 1879. 


rated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877, 
| Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
» SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, | xss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
OF STEAMERS. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Tons. |, BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Town, 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 Ctadock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
Beacow Grance .. eres William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Riprincuam GRANGE pep + mong Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Oswestry GRANGE | Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal : Bar- 
(building) . £8. 10,000 | Dertoe eg Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River 
SouTHERN Cross 7, ee Colony : Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Ficksburg, 
MALTESE Cross ey = Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philip- 
ore polis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lourenco Marques. 


Boarp oF Drrectors.—W. Fleming Blaine, os 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
|Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 


Letters of Credit and Draftsissued. Bills purchased 
; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- he all other Banking business transacted 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application, 


and state rooms amidships, 


a, La Plata ; 63 Pitt Street, 
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THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS — 














BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF 


MR. GEORGE WYynunNDHAMI. 








- THE MILITARY MACHINE : Il. THE MILITARY MACHINE—cont. II. IMPERIAL DEFENCE—coxt. Il], THE MACHINE TESTED—cont. 

Purposes of the Army | Recruits Rejected Barracks Their Quality 
Artillery | Coast Defence Size of the Home Army Transference of Strength 
Cavalry Distribution Elesticity 

“oloures Il. IMPERIAL DEFENCE : ield Force 
Coloured Troops 4 . P Mobilisation 

oloured Troop | acne Ill, THE MACHINE TESTED : — 
Militia | Naval Bases Before the War Stores and Transport 
Volunteers Strategic Harboars South Africa Strength of Units 
Transport Trade Routes First Reinforcements Replacement 
Recruiting Complete Scheme Second Reinforcemenis Embodiment of Militia 


** They are informed with a spirit of knowledge and research, though as the speaker is throughout acting as the 
mouthpiece of a public department it follows that they are tinged with a certain official optimism.’”’—DaiLy MAIL. 


** The chapters give explanations and descriptions dealing with the military machine, imperial defence, and the machine 
tested, and give a good bit of information useful to those who are interested in this important subject.’’—Brprorp Timgs. 


** Have much value in these days when army reform is exciting so much interest. The publication should find its way 
to the reading-rooms of all clubs and libraries.’,—EpinsurGH EVENING News. 


** Will prove useful when the question of re-organisation comes up, as it must do at an early date.” 
BELFAST EVENING TELEGRAPH. 


‘* A valuable addition to the controversy on the state and prospects of our national defence.’’—Cuester Courant. 


THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE Supptiep By SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 
- Publishers’ Circular. T H F Fl N FE R 


OU Mawr. 6d. AND OTHER POEMS 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW.) "* vi 
~ | T. W. H. CROSLAND 


Author of “ Literary Parables.” 




















BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 





Literature.—‘ There is both thought and style, a true feeling for the 


MEN AN D WOM EN OF TO-DAY. significant word and the dignified rhythm.” 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD | Literary World.—‘ The change from gay to grave has brought us no 
shred of disappointment; indeed we are inclined to think that Mr, Crosland 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate is more to be enjoyed in broadcloth than in motley.” 


friends of the subjects. 
Among these subjects are— Outlook.—‘*' Here is a little book of more than little goodness ; musical, 


inspiriting, and resolutely upon the side of the angels.” 
Lord SALISBURY. The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Lord ROSEBERY. Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. CECIL JOHN RHODES. J a 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, UNICORN PRESS, 7 CECIL COURT, E.C. 
ELLEN TERRY. Lord LISTER. 


“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the ‘ 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.” —A ¢thenaum. Bducational 

** An interesting book.” —Padli Mail Gazette. — 

** The title speaks for itself, and "among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 


te know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy | LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations, London School 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This | in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 














collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself."—S+. ¥ames's Gazette. and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 
“Clever sketches of public men,.......fresh and interesting to the general public.” Rood qT. 
* Liverdocl Moreury. PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN 


TLEMEN'’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a _profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esgq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


“It should become’popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time ; and with all 
-who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 

** Pleasant enjoyment, and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. * _ 
Lord Salisbury Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SU PPLIED h 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, State Wants.—I want.to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
sthe Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score | Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 
-of others as variously gifted as those mentioned." —Scotsman. son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson, 
Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals. 25s. (each lot) offered for 

















. “ Country Life,” first 4 vols’; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmen's Works, 
BRISHOL 19. W. ARROWSMITH. 4 vols., 1764.-EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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